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BACKGROUND FOR SCREEN APPRECIATION 


WELFORD BEATON’ 


Some knowledge of the demands of a given art is essential to 
our consideration of the degree of perfection an artist attains in 
fashioning one of his creations. Screen art in its inception was for- 
tunate enough to have limitations which constituted its strength: 
It was mute, a story-telling art without a tongue, an art which had 
to go back to the beginning of things and tell its stories with pic- 
tures, the advantage it had over the previous pictorial art being 
its ability to animate its creations. Beyond that its limitations were 
its strength. Restricted to the use of shadows in a two-dimension 
world it had to depend for its completeness on the imagination of 
its patrons. 

It was the audience, not the screen, which gave life to a silent 
motion picture. The audience saw the shadows as real people, as- 
cribed a third dimension to the world in which they moved, and 
derived real entertainment from the unreality the screen presented. 
Only the full functioning of the imagination could make complete 
the audience’s enjoyment of the silent picture it was witnessing. 
That it derived enjoyment from it was made evident by the amazing 
speed with which the motion picture became the world’s foremost 
entertainment medium. 

When the screen was given the power to express itself audibly, 
Hollywood, its chief sponsor, instead of retaining in its product all 
the qualities which had proved valuable to it, abandoned its original 

* Editor of the Hollywood Spectator, a magazine apparently free from commercial 
influence or pandering to vulgar tastes; an official “‘critic’”’ in the motion-picture studios. 
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business of providing visual entertainment and went over wholly 
to that of providing aural entertainment, ceased appealing to the 
imagination of the audience and produced entertainment which ap- 
pealed to its intellect. The folly of the action, from a material stand- 
point, is demonstrated by the fact that today’s talkie audience in 
the United States is less than half the audience the first talkies 
attracted, largely by virtue of their novelty value. 

But how big or small an audience is does not concern the indi- 
vidual who today visits a film theater in search of entertainment. 
If he brings intelligence to bear upon his contemplation of what the 
screen presents and is old enough to remember his reaction to what 
the silent screen provided, he probably will sigh for the old days 
when film theaters were restful places which calmed him and let 
him relax; but at least he will have to admit that the silent pictures 
provided him with a basis for his critical estimate of the entertain- 
ment value of the talkie picture he is viewing. 

That the product of Hollywood studios is immeasurably better 
today than it was a decade ago cannot be denied. I could rave over 
the merits of a hundred talkies I have listened to in the past few 
years—pictures I have enjoyed greatly and praised warmly. Only 
last night I saw The Long Voyage Home, a talkie masterpiece; and 
who wants better screen entertainment than that provided by 
Charlie Chaplin in his The Great Dictator ? 

Each of us is his own critic. Some of us are articulate critics, have 
outlets for our opinions; and tomorrow’s critics who will influence 
the arts are students today in our schools and colleges. My advice 
to each of those whose fancies turn to motion pictures would be that 
he should approach a picture with the conviction that he is going 
to see a thoroughly satisfactory piece of screen entertainment, and 
he should hold to that conviction until the picture itself either con- 
firms or nullifies it. He should remember that a story gets its value 
mainly from its telling, not from its content. (Who was the comedian 
who used to convulse his audiences solely by the manner in which 
he recited the alphabet?) If he finds that the story has smooth and 
logical progression, that the action pattern is even and excellent, 
that the grouping of characters, their movements, exits and en- 
trances, the photography and settings, all play their part in estab- 
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lishing and sustaining the mood of the whole creation—in short, if 
our critic has enjoyed himself to the point of feeling his time was 
well spent, he should say so and tell why. Today’s student who 
hopes to develop into a worth-while critic should get out of his or 
her head the idea that only by finding fault can one become recog- 
nized as a critic. Anyone can tear down; what the screen needs are 
builder-uppers—constructive commentators who can point out why 
this is right and why that is wrong. 

Before I tell you why I enjoyed the two pictures I mention above 
let us go back a couple of years and discuss pictures I enjoyed then 
and which still remain in my mind as thoroughly satisfactory ex- 
amples of the talkie form. 

Not only did Hollywood outrage the fundamentals of screen art 
by its complete reliance upon dialogue; it disturbed the peace and 
quiet of picture-houses by hurling the dialogue at audiences in tones 
so loud its entertainment became exhausting instead of restful. For 
nearly a decade the howling persisted; but during the past couple 
of years there has been a commendable diminishing of the verbal 
barrage. The first notable example of the intelligent use of the 
microphone I recall at the moment was Vivacious Lady, an R.K.O. 
picture directed by George Stevens. You may remember it—a com- 
edy with a tender, appealing love story, its principal players Ginger 
Rogers and James Stewart. 

Technically this picture was notable for two qualities: its dia- 
logue was recited in conversational tones, and it was not necessary 
for the audience to hear quite a lot of it. Let me explain this second 
comment, which necessitates a brief digression. 

When comedy scenes are being filmed the director cannot “space 
for laughs,” cannot put pauses in dialogue to permit the audience 
to have its laugh out before the next line is spoken. It is mechani- 
cally possible, of course, but one never can tell about laughs; a 
speech which provokes a laugh in one theater showing the picture 
may get no audible reception in another; therefore, a silent moment 
for a laugh which does not come becomes nothing but a hole in the 
cinematic pattern. Innumerable experiences of your own, no doubt, 
will lead you to agree with me that it is irritating to have to check 

your laughter in order to hear the line of dialogue which follows the 
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one that caused it. As a matter of fact, you seldom accomplish it 
and have to get aboard the dialogue again when it emerges from the 
audience’s audible appreciation of its humor. 

Vivacious Lady was a comedy. To be successful it had to provoke 
laughter; to be wholly successful it had to let the audience laugh 
without restraint. But the director could not space for laughs, as he 
could not tell in advance when they would come or how long each 
would be. It was here that George Stevens distinguished himself as 
a director; but I am afraid I cannot make clear to you how he did it, 
except to say that his direction of comedy scenes left you with the 
impression that what was being said on the screen while you were 
laughing was of no consequence anyway and you could go ahead and 
laugh without missing anything. 

The subtleties of art are not difficult to discern, but some of them 
are difficult to define. A critic, however, should not let that disturb 
him. His emotional reaction to what the screen presents is a more 
reliable index of the picture’s merits than is an estimate arrived at 
by a purely mental process. I do not mean that a picture patron’s 
mental faculties should not be on guard when he is viewing a photo- 
play. On the contrary, it should be alert at all times to acquaint 
him with the reasons for his emotional reaction. But we must never 
lose sight of the regrettable fact that the public as a whole attends 
motion-picture theaters in search of mental and physical relaxation 
and not in search of problems which exercise its intellectual faculties. 

Not at all elusive is the quality which Stevens put into his next 
picture to make it one of the outstanding screen creations of the 
1939-40 production season. Vigil in the Night had a hospital back- 
ground, and heading the cast were Carole Lombard, Anne Shirley, 
and Brian Aherne. Unlike Vivacious Lady it had no laughs in it; 
it was a greatly human drama raised to the cinematic heights by 
the brilliance of the direction given it. It had long sequences in 
which voices were not heard; all the dialogue in other scenes was 
spoken quietly, each speech modulated to reach only the person 
addressed and without suggestion of its being aimed at a distant 
audience. Scenes were composed logically, lines were spoken by 
players in the deep background, and close-ups were resorted to only 
when the meaning of scenes demanded them. Every composition 
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demonstrated the director’s consciousness of the fact that a screen 
offering’s prime appeal should be to the eyes of the audience, not 
to its ears. 

Other pictures of a couple of years ago which had much to recom- 
mend them in the way of intelligent direction were Dark Victory, 
directed for Warner Brothers by Edmund Goulding; A Man To Re- 
member, a little screen masterpiece directed for R.K.O. by Garson 
Kanin; Love A ffair, another R.K.O. film, directed by Leo McCarey; 
Stagecoach, directed for Walter Wanger by John Ford. There are 
several others I could mention to rank with these for possession of 
the one quality which I feel a talking picture must possess to entitle 
it to Class A rating irrespective of whatever other merits it may 
have or lack. 

I refer to screen conversations spoken in conversational tones. 
Unnecessarily loud talking is responsible chiefly for the cutting in 
half of the peak audience the first talkies attracted. I have men- 
tioned that handful of pictures to demonstrate the existence in 
Hollywood of picture people with enough brains to show those less 
gifted how dialogue should be directed. I went back two years or 
more. One would think that by this time all Hollywood’s product 
would possess the box-office quality so essential to its complete ac- 
ceptance by the public. Let us see. 

Yesterday afternoon I sat in a small theater and had my ears 
assailed by the dialogue passages in Escape, an important picture 
by reason of the attention the story attracted when presented in 
book form and the prominence of the players assigned to the prin- 
cipal parts—Norma Shearer, Robert Taylor, Nazimova, Conrad 
Veidt, and others. It isan M.G.M. film directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 

Most of Taylor’s scenes are made absurd by the manner in which 
he shouts his lines—a picture weakness for which the director alone 
is responsible. An example: An old family servant visits Taylor in 
the latter’s hotel room. If what the two say to each other were 
overheard, the servant, a native of the European country which is 
the scene of the story, would be imprisoned, perhaps executed, and 
Taylor either would be expelled from the country or would mysteri- 
ously disappear. Do they converse in whispers which the micro- 
phone could project to the ears of those sitting in the last row in the 
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top gallery? They do not! They shout at each other! All through 
the picture the same lack of intelligence is displayed in the direction 
of dialogue. 

You may be asking by this time how loud talking on the screen 
figures as a factor in the reduction by half of the early talkie at- 
tendance. Let us see. Suppose a friend was with you in your living- 
room and carried on his end of the conversation in tones loud enough 
to be heard a couple of hundred yards away. It would have a devas- 
tating effect on your nervous system. But suppose your friend was 
conversing in ordinary intimate tones and that during a pause in 
the conversation he strolled to an open window and noticed an ac- 
quaintance two hundred yards away for whom he had a message 
and that he shouted the message loudly enough for it to reach the 
ears of the person for whom it was intended. Would that loud talk- 
ing shatter your nerves? Of course not; you would know it was nec- 
essary, that it was the simplest method by which the message could 
be conveyed to the distant man. Shouting lines has as much place 
in some motion-picture scenes as whispers have in others. When 
loud talking is necessary to the full development of the value of a 
scene it lacks the irritating quality it has in scenes which develop 
their values from the degree of intimacy they maintain. 

Now let us get back to the two pictures I left stranded in an early 
paragraph—The Long Voyage Home and The Great Dictator. One no- 
table feature they have in common is the evidence they give of their 
makers’ appreciation of the fact of the camera’s being the screen’s 
supreme story-telling medium. They are motion pictures. What I 
have written above about dialogue should not be interpreted as my 
unprotesting acceptance of the microphone as the screen’s principal 
tool. Not until the camera is restored to its rightful place and the 
microphone is used merely as an adjunct to expedite the movement 
of the story the camera is telling will screen art uphold its head again 
and the film industry be prosperous. 

John Ford’s masterly direction of the sea story reflects the experi- 
ence he had in a decade of silent-picture making. All the story he 
had to start with is told in the title of the picture. A ship makes a 
long voyage home and takes the audience with it; there is no ro- 
mance, no detour to take comedy aboard, no yielding to talkie con- 
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ventions—just the voyage home and what happens when its end 
is reached. There is dialogue in the picture, of course; quite a lot 
of it, but a viewer with an analytical mind will be interested in 
noting that his eyes are seeing much more story than his ears are 
hearing. Most of the standard talkies which are imperiling the fate 
of picture-making as a business could be followed with closed eyes, 
but not The Long Voyage Home. 

And in The Great Dictator the camera takes a long voyage home— 
comes back from the jungles of speech to expound in visual terms 
the message its gifted creator wished to convey to a troubled world. 
Charlie Chaplin in this, his greatest picture, his most expensive pro- 
duction, does a lot of talking, but, as is the case with the Ford pic- 
ture, practically all his story is told in visual terms, nine-tenths of 
the dialogue having about as much to do with the action as the wall- 
paper has to do with what goes on in the living-room. Charlie’s long- 
est speeches, his most vociferously delivered orations, require no in- 
tellectual interpretation before they prompt our emotional response; 
they are merely sound effects, double-talk jargon in which vocal 
explosions are used as punctuation marks. And they are very, very 
funny; but, on the whole, The Great Dictator is a great picture, with 
a great message delivered greatly. 

Walter Wanger early in 1939 evidenced his willingness to test his 
conviction that the medium, not the story, was the thing. His Stage- 
coach took us with it on a trip across a stretch of western territory 
at a time when prowling Indians made it a perilous adventure; after 
one brush with some Indians the stagecoach got through; at the 
destination one of the passengers killed the three desperadoes who 
had killed his father and brother. That was all the story; it could 
have been written on a postcard, but it was engrossing entertain- 
ment on the screen for one hour and thirty-three minutes. It was a 
Grand Hotel on wheels. 

Hunt Stromberg, producer, and King Vidor, director, made North- 
west Passage an outstanding picture—one dramatic as entertainment 
and valuable as an educational document. Here is all the story it told: 
Two hundred pioneer soldiers set forth to wipe out a tribe of mur- 
derous Indians; month after month they encountered and overcame 
difficulties which nature stacked against them; they accomplished 
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their purpose; fifty came back; graves along the side of the home- 
ward road accounted for the others. Not much story, but a literary, 
visual, and technical triumph as it came to us on the screen. 

I could cite many other pictures with slender plots which were 
made into good pictures to demonstrate that the screen is like all 
the other arts in that it is the medium, not the material, that is the 
matter of first importance. As an art the screen has been outraged 
lamentably by Hollywood’s substitute of the microphone for the 
camera as the principal story-telling device. As a business it also 
has been made to suffer; and it will continue to suffer until there is 
created an army of discerning patrons with enough knowledge of 
film fundamentals to champion the cause of the neglected art and 
finally make its united voice heard in Hollywood. 

Now let us take two pictures currently showing or having been 
shown recently enough to remain fresh in the memory of those who 
saw them: Bette Davis in The Letter and Miriam Hopkins in The 
Lady with the Red Hair. They are important Hollywood produc- 
tions, made at great cost, and presenting outstanding stars and lead- 
ing supporting players. We would expect them, therefore, to reflect 
the peak of Hollywood’s technical and artistic skill. 

The Bette Davis picture opens with the murder by a woman of 
the man she loves and ends with her murder, instigated by the 
widow of the murdered man. The first murderess is played by Miss 
Davis, who throughout the picture is married, apparently happily, 
to Herbert Marshall. There we have a drab, unlovely theme which, 
in the abstract, has little to recommend it as popular entertainment. 
When, however, we view the presentation of the inherently sordid 
incidents from the standpoint of the screen as a medium of artistic 
expression, when we regard the incidents as we would the paints an 
artist employs to express himself on canvas, we will find that The 
Letter is a satisfactory contribution to the season’s film program. 

Students of the screen, those who regard it as potentially a really 
great art, will find much to praise in the brilliant direction given 
the picture by William Wyler. When given a logical story, a com- 
pletely competent group of players, a visual background of story 
value on its own account, what we see on the screen must be the 
sum total of the director’s conception of the story he had to tell. 
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The players interpret their roles as individual and sympathetic con- 
tributions to the whole pattern the director is weaving; the art di- 
rector designs settings with the same thought in mind; the camera- 
man’s sole concern is to match in his photography the mood of each 
scene as set by the human contributions to it. Instead, therefore, of 
anticipating pleasant film entertainment because of the prominence 
of the star names, the picture patron would be wiser if he acquainted 
himself with the names of the directors of the pictures he likes as a 
guaranty of further pleasure when the names appear again. 

The Letier is not a flawless picture; in spots it drags, and it talks 
too much, but as compensation we have Wyler’s acceptance of the 
camera’s right to recognition as the screen’s chief story-telling instru- 
ment and the absence of the loud talking which has harmed so many 
pictures. Particularly commendable are his grouping of characters 
in intimate scenes and his handling of crowds in outdoor shots. An 
important feature of any motion picture is the background action— 
whatever is going on behind the ‘“‘down stage”’ players, those nearest 
the audience whose dialogue or actions carry the story. In this re- 
gard Wyler’s direction is excellent, making the background action 
an integral part of each scene without distracting audience attention 
on its own account and at the expense of the story significance of 
the scene. 

Bette Davis plays a fictitious character in The Letter. In The Lady 
with the Red Hair Miriam Hopkins plays a woman who lived—Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, whose name will live in the history of the American 
stage. Here we have another picture which becomes satisfactory en- 
tertainment because of the discerning direction given it. I know 
little about Kurt Bernhardt, cannot recall any other picture he has 
directed for the screen; but his direction of this one puts his name 
among those whose pictures you should look for. He has individual 
style; he is, like Wyler, particularly adept at moving his players to 
give visual emphasis to the significance of scenes and making them 
talk in tones to match the meaning of what they are saying. 

A notable feature of this picture is the prominence it gives the 
camera as a story-telling medium on its own account. Of course, as 
in all the pictures we are getting now, there is too much talking in 
this one; but what distinguishes The Lady with the Red Hair is the 
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fact that more of its story is told visually than is the rule in current 
productions. The extraordinary success of Mrs. Carter’s first New 
York appearance, the extent of the play’s run, her acclaim by Euro- 
pean audiences, the decline of her popularity after her break with 
Belasco, the wiping-out of the fortune she had accumulated, and 
other incidents which keep intact the continuity of the story of her 
life are recorded by the camera without reliance on the spoken word. 

The acting in both these pictures is excellent. The Letter brings to 
the front, in the person of James Stephenson, an actor who has played 
small parts in many screen productions and in each of them regis- 
tered ability which critics recognized but which producers over- 
looked until he was cast in an important part in support of Bette 
Davis, and he justifies his selection by giving a magnificent perform- 
ance. The Lady with the Red Hair introduces a new leading man in 
the person of Richard Ainley, who is destined to gain great popular- 
ity with American audiences. 

Now let us take two other recent pictures, both of which are 
presented by the important Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio and each 
of which has prominent names in its list of players: Bitter Sweet, star- 
ring Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy, and Little Nellie Kelly, 
in which the clever and appealing Judy Garland is starred. In the 
former the clever and beautiful Miss MacDonald gives a thoroughly 
satisfactory performance and sings her songs with the ease and effec- 
tiveness which long since gave her rating as an important vocalist. 
Eddy, too, is established as an important singer, but here he gives 
such a wooden performance we cannot become interested in him as 
the hero of the story, our disinterest being developed to the point 
of our being indifferent to the artistic merits of his vocal efforts. 
As a consequence, in spite of the many admirable qualities Bitter 
Sweet possesses, among them being some extraordinarily lovely set- 
tings, it cannot be rated as satisfactory entertainment. 

The Judy Garland picture is a constant irritation. Judy, herself, 
is rich in all the attributes which make for success as a motion- 
picture star. When I saw her in her first small part I hailed her in 
print as a young miss who would attain great popularity, and not 
even in this unsatisfactory picture has she let me down. Her contribu- 
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tion to it is sparkling, clever, appealing, but the odds against her are 
too great for one little girl to overcome. 

The story is absurd. I did not see it in play form when presented 
on the stage by George M. Cohan, consequently I am not aware to 
what extent the picture’s story weakness can be charged to its 
source; but as the play was a success I presume it was a more logical 
document than the screen version is. The story, as the picture pre- 
sents it, first establishes in Ireland the Irish atmosphere which per- 
vades throughout, although the greatest film footage is devoted to 
the fortunes of the characters after they migrate to the United States 
and make their homes in New York. In an Irish sequence George 
Murphy marries Judy Garland, daughter of Charles Winninger, who, 
without reason, is opposed violently to the marriage. Winninger ac- 
companies the young people to New York and lives with them; Judy 
dies while giving birth to a daughter who becomes sweet Nellie 
Kelly, also played by Judy; Winninger continues to live with Murphy 
and the daughter until the latter is old enough to marry. And never 
once during all those years does Winninger address one word to 
Murphy, and for the entire period Winninger rules the household, 
his word is law, and his granddaughter and her father live in fear of 
him; and never once when conversing with anyone does Winninger 
speak in a conversational tone. He long since has established him- 
self as a capable actor who can deliver anything the director asks 
for, but here the director apparently asked for volume instead of 
appropriate expression, and Winninger gives it to him. And thus we 
have in George Murphy a leading man who is afraid to call his soul 
his own, and in Winninger a character-actor who delivers his lines in 
a tone which finally develops the soothing quality a file has when 
applied to the edge of a sheet of metal. And his is not the only un- 
necessarily loud talking in the picture. Two women are shown in a 
street scene, making their way along a crowded sidewalk, indulging 
in intimate conversation in voices loud enough to be heard above the 
traffic noise. 

We may be entertained pleasantly by a screen production which 
reveals minor weaknesses, one in which there is indifferent acting 
in some of the unimportant parts, but which, on the whole, keeps 
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alive our interest in what we see and hear; but we cannot accept as 
even mildly satisfactory entertainment a picture which throughout 
affronts our conception of logic. The character Murphy plays has 
sufficient positive qualities to raise him from his status as a young 
Irish immigrant, without friends with influence in this country, to a 
captaincy in the New York police force; yet in his home he displays 
only negative qualities, tolerates without reason the domination of 
a father-in-law who otherwise is not sufficiently aggressive to find 
employment and pay his share of the household expenses. Of course 
it could happen in real life—Hollywood’s standard excuse for any 
lack of logic in one of its screen productions—but what we expect 
to find when we visit a film theater are screen interpretations of real- 
life manifestations which interest us, not those which irritate us. 

The other pictures I have mentioned favorably were written, di- 
rected, and acted with full regard for the logical progression of the 
incidents of which each is composed. In The Letter Bette Davis 
shoots a man in the opening sequence. Why she did it, what the 
provocation was, her relationship with the victim of the shooting, 
and its effect on the lives of others are story considerations which 
are not established prior to the action which prompts speculation 
regarding them. But logically and with smooth progression the mo- 
tivating factors are revealed to us, the story pattern is made com- 
plete, all the questions the action suggests are answered. 

The technique employed in telling the story of The Lady with the 
Red Hair is different in that each scene is the logical successor of the 
one which precedes it—technique made necessary, of course, by the 
nature of the story. First we see Mrs. Leslie Carter as a young ma- 
tron, and we follow her through almost a score of years of an active 
life. Time marches on in a biographical film, and the story-telling 
can take no liberties with it. 








TODAY’S CHALLENGE TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


DORA V. SMITH" 


From one point of view, the position of the teacher of English in 
American schools today resembles nothing so much as the prover- 
bial predicament of the fellow who needs a friend; for everyone 
knows how to do our task better than we do ourselves, and there 
are few who fail to offer us instruction for the improvement of our 
teaching. Caustic attacks upon public education in generaland upon 
the language arts in particular come first from one side and then from 
another, leaving us frequently in a state of confusion if not of com- 
plete despondency. In “Wings of a Century’’—the pageant of trans- 
portation presented at the Chicago World’s Fair—there was an un- 
forgettable scene in which a bewildered officer of the law faced his 
first duties as a director of traffic shortly after the arrival of the 
automobile. Struck first from one side and then from another, he 
fell beneath the traffic which he had vainly hoped to direct. But a 
later scene renewed our spirits, for we saw him in the next act, 
white gloved and erect, turning the semaphore which brought order 
out of chaos. The question of who will so guide the direction of our 
teaching within the next ten years seems to me a matter of para- 
mount concern to us all. Will it be teachers of English themselves 
or will it be someone who steps in from without? 

Certain influences are at work in public education today which 
indirectly affect to a considerable degree the problems of teaching 
English. One is the program of financial retrenchment and the three 
R’s for national defense. Another is the current organized attack 
upon the left wing of progressive education by a group of men who 
disapprove of its social, economic, and educational views and are at 
the same time committed to a program of reduction of costs in the 
public schools. Still another is the effort on the part of certain lead- 

*Dr. Smith is professor of English education at the University of Minnesota, a 
former president of the National Council of Teachers of English, and well known as 
writer and lecturer on the teaching of English. Her latest book, The Evaluation of 
Secondary School English, will be published soon. 
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ers in education to reduce the time and recognition given to English 
in the schools because of their conviction that, as it is now taught 
in many places, it makes little contribution to the fundamental ob- 
jectives of secondary education today. A fourth is the lively dispute 
in progress throughout the country over a return to the old emphasis 
upon mental discipline through a program of the critical and analyti- 
cal reading of the “great books.” 

The most striking thing about these movements is that each in 
turn has sought both a professional and a lay audience in the presen- 
tation of its views. Each has found readers not only in the technical 
periodicals but in the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and the American Legion Monthly. That is a policy which 
might well be followed by many of us who have not explained so 
carefully to the public what we are trying to do. 

It has come about, therefore, that the public is discussing these 
educational questions, picking up catch phrases, and responding to 
mass appeals and to unverifiable and misleading statements in ways 
that show little understanding of the real problems of teaching and 
the function of the schools in a democracy. Only if we ourselves ex- 
ercise critical judgment in the consideration of such movements and 
fortify ourselves with a knowledge of the facts and with a clear con- 
cept of the goals toward which we move can we hope to attain for 
the teaching of English the high place in a program of education for 
democratic living which it undoubtedly deserves. 

Financial retrenchment in the schools has already begun. Re- 
cently in a middle western city, an economy school board was elected 
on a definite promise to reduce expenses drastically. Special depart- 
ments in music, art, and physical education were abolished, and the 
book budget immediately cut. Such a program demands educational 
justification before the thinking members of the community. Con- 
sequently, the chief spokesman of the economy board campaigned 
in favor of the three R’s. “They were good enough for our fathers, 
and they are good enough for us.”” Taught, in segregated fashion as 
so-called disciplines, unrelated to any experiences in which they may 
be used, they do cost less than books and magazines and the creation 
of the kind of environment in which they normally function. I 
would not for one moment belittle the three R’s nor their fundamen- 
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tal importance as means of growth, but I would inquire carefully 
the exact reason for their increased popularity in certain quarters 
before I paid tribute to this new zeal for educational reform. 

The three R’s for national defense is another interesting catch 
phrase. It has come in on the wave of realization that disciplined 
powers count in a modern world, without any very critical examina- 
tion of what kind of discipline is meant and how it is best attained. 
The city of Los Angeles has taken advantage of the situation and 
produced a most valuable pamphlet called The Three R’s and Readi- 
ness for Life—a helpful and specific enunciation of the importance 
of skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic as tools in a broad pro- 
gram of education, in which they must always remain means, not 
ends. 

The same economy school board to which I referred has made still 
another promise to its constituents. It will lead education back to 
the good old standards of fifty years ago. In times of doubt and con- 
flict there is always a sense of security engendered by such a remark. 
Fifty years ago is a safe distance away. Yet we who must face the 
realities of the present educational world have a right to ask exactly 
what the expression means. How do such critics of our present pro- 
gram intend to reconstitute a world of 1890 or the particular school 
problems contingent upon its conditions? What evidence do they 
present of the efficacy of such a school program even in its own day? 
What reason do they have for their conviction that the same methods 
and the same program reinstituted after fifty years will achieve the 
same results today? Certainly, mounting evidence from such studies 
as Buswell’s of adults who cannot read lead us to question the 
validity of their assumptions. So also do the results of research in 
certain cities, indicating that children of the same level of ability 
read better today than they did ten years ago. Shortly after a visit 
to the school system dominated by its economy board, I inquired 
of a state supervisor in the vicinity how its leaders were progressing 
in the campaign for the standards of fifty years ago. “Standards of 
fifty years ago?” he remarked in surprise. ‘‘Waterville hasn’t caught 
up with them yet.” 

The whole affair sounds trivial; yet in its educational repercus- 
sions it has direct bearing upon the efforts we exert to improve the 
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program of instruction in the teaching of English. Such arguments 
are in progress in many parts of the country, where whatever condi- 
tions in the schools are most deplored are attributed indiscriminately 
to so-called modern methods of teaching. To be fair, we must re- 
mind ourselves that even modestly progressive methods have af- 
fected very little the average classroom in America today. The 
chronological teaching of the history of English literature from 
Beowulf to Browning and presentation of a few set books in common 
to all members of a class, regardless of their ability or ultimate edu- 
cational objective, represent modal performance in literature classes 
today, and a segregated list of items of grammar and mechanics 
taught as discrete elements of language with occasional themes to 
reveal the students’ proficiency in the use of them is still the most 
common method of attack upon expression. 

But modal performance in teaching is never represented in an au- 
dience at the National Council of Teachers of English on Thanks- 
giving evening; and it would be surprising if you who are familiar 
with the many excellent programs adapted to the needs and the 
abilities of boys and girls, which prevail in many parts of the coun- 
try, did not resent the charge. I make it with full consciousness of 
exceptions to the rule but also with full consciousness of the fact 
that those of us who have moved forward into a more meaningful 
program of English must unite to combat the influences abroad to 
convince the public that return to something peculiar to fifty years 
ago will be the solution to our educational problems of the future. 

Parallel in influence to the movement for the three R’s for national 
defense is the attack upon a certain group of educators who have 
been outspoken in their criticisms of economic inequality in America 
and of misleading propaganda and advertising. Quite apart from 
the individuals or the theories of education involved, we who would 
combat the forces of educational retrenchment in America need to 
understand the methods in use by such organizations. A recent issue 
of the bulletin of the Friends of the Public Schools announces that 
the control of education in this country, including the Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington, has passed into the hands of a small group 
of men who are leading our youth straight to the feet of Stalin.” 


2 Bulletin, Friends of the Public Schools, Vol. 11, Nos. 4 and 8 (Chicago, IIl., October, 
1939, and November, 1940). 
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It concludes with two curious propositions, one that the peculiar 
virtues revealed by the American Expeditionary Forces in France 
were engendered by their reading of the Sunday comics, and the 
other, that it is the duty of all loyal Americans to defeat a bill com- 
ing before Congress to increase funds for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities in the various states of the Union, because the 
money will be spent to make converts to Russia’s way of life. Per- 
haps you have seen in the issue of The Frontiers of Democracy for 
October 15 a list of the economy leaders and advertisers who 
have been associated with the movement.’ If not, you have un- 
doubtedly discovered the immediate effects of the recent article in 
the American Legion Monthly and the editor’s later retraction of 
slurs cast upon such magazines as the Scholastic because certain of 
their articles have suggested that America has not proved the same 
land of opportunity for everybody.‘* The influence of such groups 
is amazing in certain localities, and generalizations concerning pro- 
gressive and reactionary tendencies in education are tied up with 
them in realms far removed from the issues immediately involved. 
Only as we are alert to their methods and to the nature of their 
influence can we hope to have our procedures in the teaching of 
English evaluated on any sound educational basis. 

The problem of judging critically the work of the schools depends 
largely upon two factors—clear consciousness of the goals toward 
which they are working and objective evidence of the results of 
instruction. 

In recent years various educational bodies throughout the country 
have undertaken the important task of redefining the goals of educa- 
tion in a democracy. To me none has seemed quite so challenging 
in statement and idealism as The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, a monograph of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association.s In breadth, in recognition 
of personal growth, in consciousness of larger human relationships, 

3 Alonzo F. Myers, “The Attack on the Rugg Books,” Frontiers of Democracy, VII 
(October 15, 1940), 17-22. 


40. K. Armstrong, “Treason in the Textbooks,” American Legion Monthly, XXIX 
(September, 1940), 8-9 and s1. 


5 National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy (Washington, D.C., 1938). 
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and in definition of the function of the schools in training for citizen- 
ship and for vocational life, it is a general platform to which the 
best offerings of the course in English may look for support. On the 
basis of this comprehensive analysis of American life and of the rela- 
tionship to it of the program of the schools, we are in a position to 
make claims for the teaching of English, which have been impossible 
under certain other frameworks set up for general education—for 
example, the two extremes of complete absorption of English into a 
narrowly defined program in social studies or the equally restricted 
segregation of English in pursuit of purely academic purposes. It is 
sometimes questioned whether we who follow a specific program of 
instruction in English should concern ourselves with such general 
educational pronouncements. The day has come when we probably 
have no choice in the matter. One of two things seems imminent. 
Either we must make the adjustment ourselves or someone else from 
outside our ranks will settle the issue for us. For example, for sever- 
al years the American Youth Commission has been distributing 
throughout the country evidence concerning the needs of youth and 
the inadequacy of the present program of secondary education in 
meeting them. Some of this evidence is gathered from boys and girls 
who have left school and are attempting to judge what their educa- 
tion has contributed to their well-being. Their judgments are lim- 
ited, of course, and need to be modified by the more mature under- 
standing of those who have studied more seriously the relationship 
of education to the whole of life. Yet many of their observations are 
exceedingly penetrating, and all of them present a challenge to us 
to consider what should be done to correct the evils revealed. 

The English teachers of America should do this job, for they 
know the resources of English, and they can acquire a broad outlook 
on the purposes of education in a democracy. But what has hap- 
pened? In an effort to get these pressing problems before the public 
and the schools, a committee co-operating with the American Youth 
Commission has prepared a monograph entitled What the High 
Schools Ought To Teach.® It stresses the importance of work and of 

6 What the High Schools Ought To Teach: The Report of a Special Committee (Wash- 


ington, D.C.: American Council in Education, 1940). Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission and other co-operating organizations. 
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vocational guidance in the training of boys and girls. It urges the 
need for mental and physical health, and it supports a program in 
the social studies, largely informative in character. It gives great 
prominence to reading in the educational program, stressing espe- 
cially the development of skills required by the normal experiences 
of life and the conscious guidance of reading habits in the hope of 
furnishing resources for years to come. Library and reference work 
are emphasized in relationship to future needs, but literature itself 
receives little recognition. The half-dozen sentences relating to 
speech and expression are chiefly derogatory, although the signifi- 
cance of speech in education is mentioned in a single sentence. 

Language as an instrument of thought and of communication is 
practically ignored except as it relates to reading. Skill in under- 
standing and use of the vernacular, it points out, are to be gained 
chiefly from the printed page because concentration upon composi- 
tion work required of all pupils and upon linguistic exercises of a 
particularly arid type have brought so little of value to boys and 
girls. You and I recognize the pattern only too well, and we ask our- 
selves what the teaching of English has done to correct such a notion 
of the development of language for the purposes of modern life. 

Personally, I believe that right now we have a better opportunity 
to prove to the people and the educators of the country what an 
adequate program in English has to contribute to personal and social 
growth and efficiency than we have had for many years. Owing to 
the efforts of various groups throughout the country, the public is 
thinking about the whole problem. Conflicting issues are hotly de- 
bated, and a state of uncertainty exists in the minds of many people. 
Whoever can come forward with a program in the teaching of Eng- 
lish psychologically sound and adapted specifically to the needs of 
boys and girls in this country today will, I believe, gain the ascend- 
ancy. If we leave that job to someone else, many things we are able 
to contribute by reason of our broader and deeper knowledge of our 
field will be forgotten. 

For three months we have had in this country an onslaught of 
language which should forever fix in the minds of our people a con- 
sciousness of its importance in the world today. We have no reason 
to apologize for our insistence upon its major significance in any 
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educational program. Its purposes have been clear, and its effects 
obvious. Even the most untutored among us have developed facility 
in commenting upon the charm of personality that blinds one to 
falsifications in statements, the sin of uncritical examination of evi- 
dence, the disgrace of unsubstantiated facts (particularly in the ar- 
guments of one’s opponents), the crudeness of errors in usage, and 
the slovenliness of poor articulation. In contrast with that conscious- 
ness of the significance of language in American life, consider these 
sentences from What the High Schools Ought To Teach: 

Among the forms of activity which are of significance to education, speech 
holds a unique place. The naming of the parts of a flower, for example, serves as 
a means of directing attention to the structure of a flower, and thus makes pos- 
sible the beginnings of botanical thinking. Words are forms of reaction which, 
when properly used, crystallize and record generalizations [pp. 18 and ro]. 


Or, if you prefer, look into the average English classroom today 
while the children are engaged in drill-book exercises in usage or in 
the writing of compositions for Friday. All over the country there 
are those in our profession who have sensed the social values of lan- 
guage for the individual and for society at large. Right now it seems 
to me we have a function to perform and to gain thereby a place 
for the language arts which they have not attained in the educational 
program today. 

At the same time no subject in the curriculum has more to offer 
than reading and literature for the attainment of the purposes of 
education in a democracy. Skill in interpretation of the printed page 
is basic to the whole program, the development of an extensive and 
exact vocabulary, and a critical awareness of words. So, also, are 
ability to verify and supplement ideas by the use of printed sources 
and power to distinguish logical reasoning from untoward emotional 
appeal. We have no question in our own minds of the power of 
books, rightly chosen and wisely read, to increase the students’ in- 
sight into human motives and to heighten his awareness of individ- 
ual personality. We can prove that a wise program in literature of- 
fers enlarged experience and broadened social understanding as it 
furnishes spiritual contact with people and experiences far removed 
by geographical, temporal, or social limitations. But we have yet 
to demonstrate the validity of our assumptions by so ordering the 
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experiences in the English classroom as to give literature and reading 
a chance to prove themselves. 

In a western city recently I was told by a superintendent of 
schools that he was about to eliminate the requirement of fourth- 
year English because it dealt with nothing anyone wanted to learn. 
The program in question was one in the history of English literature 
combined with a rigorous review of technical grammar. What he 
meant to substitute for it was a course in personal and social rela- 
tionships. At a meeting that afternoon I attempted a vigorous plea 
for the place of language and literature in any program for effective 
personal and social living, drawing examples from many books now 
taught in a totally different context and with completely different 
emphasis. At the close of the meeting I awaited anxiously his re- 
marks. This was his significant comment: “If I thought language 
and literature would do the things you say they can do, I’d keep 
fourth-year English.” The future, it seems to me, is in our hands 
more than we realize, if we will but reveal through our teaching the 
richness of experience and discipline of powers of thought and ex- 
pression which English can contribute to the purposes of education 
in a democracy. 

Right now the heated debate in progress over the return to mental 
discipline and the reading of the “great books” makes it imperative 
that we give special attention to the proper choice of materials for 
the purposes of influencing human conduct and building interests 
and habits of significance for American life. To the extent to which 
such a movement aids us in the development of critical reading and 
in reflection upon books as organic wholes, it will make a needed 
contribution to our teaching. It should also assist us in the spurring- 
on of superior pupils to a level of maturity in reading which they 
have sometimes not attained in the early experimentation with ex- 
tensive reading. However, it is evident also that level of maturity 
of reading has value in proportion as it increases one’s critical under- 
standing and one’s power of grappling with ideas socially significant 
for the individual and for the world today. 

Critical examination of two elements in the program seems im- 
perative. One is the concept of mind which it entails as capable of 
disciplining apart from the human organism, a sort of knife to be 
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removed from the machine, sharpened in the process of reading the 
“great books,” and then returned to perform its function in relation- 
ship to the problems of American life in the year 1941. The other 
is a definition of culture in terms of ground to be covered. If one 
reads the famous definitions of culture in the world’s literature, 
one is impressed by the fact that culture is to be measured in terms 
of a quality of thought and feeling which results from experience. 
You and I know from our teaching that the influence of a book upon 
a reader depends quite as much upon what the individual brings to 
the book as upon what the book brings to the individual. No single 
list of titles to be read by all pupils in common can possibly be ex- 
pected to bring the same, or even desirable results for all pupils. 
Our judgment of the program must be based upon examination of the 
experiences afforded by the books in question and consideration of 
their suitability for our purposes today. 

The relative value of the disciplinary approach to books is being 
discussed widely in this country in the presence of lay groups and 
through the medium of popular magazines. A few weeks ago in 
Minneapolis I listened to a leading proponent of mental discipline 
through the “great books” as he presented his platform to an audi- 
ence of parents and teachers. He informed them that everybody 
knows young people today cannot read. Modern methods of teach- 
ing instituted by educational experts in reading have ruined, he 
said, children’s chances of getting the thought from the printed page. 
As evidence he cited the results of the Pennsylvania Study of the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Regents’ Inquiry in New York, indi- 
cating that pupils graduating from high school today read with 
sixth-grade reading ability? The New York Regents’ Inquiry 
showed, furthermore, he maintained, that pupils leaving high school 
today do not know a complex sentence when they see it. Then he 
named the three new principles of teaching reading with which he 

7 William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, The Student and His Knowledge (Bull. No. 
29; New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1938). Pp. 392. 
W. S. Gray and Bernice Leary, The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools of New York (New York: New York Regents’ Inquiry, 1939). Dora V. 
Smith, The Evaluation of Secondary School English: A Report of the Regents’ Inquiry into 


the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York (Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1941). (Forthcoming.) 
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believes we must combat the influence of modern methods in the 
classroom. They are these: (1) reading is a mental process, not a 
physical one; (2) it is an active process, not a passive one; and (3) 
speed must be adapted to the material and purpose in hand. Finally, 
he repudiated entirely results of research in the field of the transfer 
of training, leading the audience to believe that no evidence has 
been produced on that subject since the days of canceling sevens 
and nines. 

Whoever has read the report of the Regents’ Inquiry or the mono- 
graph of the Pennsylvania study knows well that no such figures 
occur in either of them. Furthermore, to my certain knowledge, no 
pupil in the New York Regents’ Inquiry was asked whether he knew 
a complex sentence or not. 

Members of the National Council of Teachers of English recognize 
the fact that the three principles with which the speaker proposed 
to combat modern methods form the basic platform of the reading 
experts themselves and are the very foundation of the reading pro- 
gram now in operation in American schools; but the lay public has 
no means of judging the validity of generalizations presented with 
such seeming authority. 

If remarks of this kind may be taken as evidence of ability in 
critical reading and efficiency in the use of available sources of ref- 
erence which transfer from a program of mental discipline through 
the reading of the “great books,” it seems to me we should proceed 
with caution in adopting any such procedure for the high schools 
of America. 


This, then, is today’s challenge to teachers of English: first, that 
we clarify our vision of the purposes of education in a democracy 
and make articulate our conviction of the importance of the con- 
tribution of the teaching of English to the attainment of them; and, 
second, that we demonstrate by the program of instruction within 
our own school systems that English can and will do the things we 
claim for it. Finally, we must scrutinize carefully the results of our 
program in order to produce for ourselves and others evidence of 
the extent to which prevailing criticisms of our instruction are just 
and the extent to which they are false. How far, for example, are 
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criticisms of results in terms of the three R’s justified? Boys and 
girls have a right to leave our high schools proficient in the skills of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening, which they are called upon 
to exercise in their daily lives. 

Recently I have received through the courtesy of many members 
of this audience comments on the major problems of instruction in 
English faced in their school systems today. Answers are still coming 
in from seven persons in each state in the Union—representatives 
chosen by their state departments of education because they know 
our problems from the point of view of supervision, administration, 
the teaching of high-school English, the direction of teacher training, 
or instruction in college freshman English. Some two hundred of 
these replies have already been tabulated, but this is not the place 
for presentation of details. High-school teachers reveal by the high 
place they give to consideration of the relationship of English to the 
total program of the school the sense of confusion they feel in regard 
to that problem today. Mention of the same topic occurs with equal 
frequency in the replies of administrators and supervisors but drops 
considerably in importance in those of college instructors in either 
English or English methods. The teaching of reading skills, of exact- 
ness in interpretation of the printed page, and of critical thinking 
about what is read stand at the top in the combined replies of all 
groups. Concern for more writing as a means of critical examination 
of one’s power in the use of language also looms large, especially in 
the replies of high-school and college teachers of English. 

There is evidence, likewise, of a growing concern among all groups 
for the preservation within the integrated program of standards in 
the use of effective English and in the techniques of reading. Charges 
are frequently made that in the correlating of English and other sub- 
jects teachers incompetent to direct instruction in language are put 
in charge of fused courses. The result is mere opportunity for prac- 
tice in the use of language without concrete instruction in the de- 
velopment and organization of ideas and in the principles of correct 
form and usage. Sometimes, even, the situation affords practice in 
the fixing of bad habits which might be readily eradicated if con- 
sidered in time. 
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A growing body of evidence shows that needed instruction in the 
use of correct and effective English can be given adequately in 
courses where primary emphasis is upon the achievement of lan- 
guage purposes important in everyday life. Common sense, together 
with evidence now available in print, indicates that emphasis upon 
the adequate expression of thought with careful scrutiny of the clar- 
ity, effectiveness, and precision with which ideas are presented is 
the necessary method of attack upon the problem. Only as we ex- 
periment with means of improving expression in the process of think- 
ing and writing can we hope to give assistance to others less thor- 
oughly trained in this field than ourselves. 

We, more than any other group in America, have in our control 
the solution to the problems of the teaching of English. We must 
be cognizant of pressure groups from without coming in to inform 
us and the public concerning next steps in our program. We welcome 
criticism always as a means to growth, but we must scrutinize it 
carefully as to the sincerity of its educational purposes and the 
validity of its claims. We must judge it primarily also in terms of its 
relationship to the larger purposes of education in a democracy. 
In so doing we are challenged to set forth positively and with pride 
the claims of the teaching of English, which, by reason of their im- 
portance for the lives of individuals and of society itself, entitle it 
to a major place in the program of secondary education today. Then 
we are under obligation so to order our teaching that those claims 
will be recognized. If we do not do so for ourselves, others less ade- 
quately prepared in experience with boys and girls, in under- 
standing of the place of the language arts in the total program of 
education in a democracy, or in richness of content in the field of 
English itself, will step in and do it for us. This is today’s challenge 
to teachers of English. It is a mighty one, but I believe it will be 
answered. 








ENGLISH IN THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 
H. H. GILES' 


Eight years ago the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College created a new challenge to English teachers. Over three hun- 
dred colleges said in effect to the thirty schools then in the Study: 
“We will take your students on your recommendation without in- 
sisting on all the technical requirements for college entrance. Now 
let us see you put into effect the great dreams of improved education 
which you have.” It may be of interest to see what is happening at 
the present time. Following are some general statements and a few 
specific examples chosen from the host that are available. 

The schools of the Study were to be free and independent in de- 
veloping their own programs; and since there was a wide range in 
geographical distribution and in type of school, it is not easy to 
make generalizations about results. The experiment has now grown 
to include junior as well as senior high schools, so that the total 
number is nearly sixty. They include private, university, and public 
schools from New York to California. Some of them have struck 
out very boldly in new directions. Others have been satisfied to make 
relatively minor adjustments within courses already taught or for 
small experimental groups. 

One of the first things which a school visitor observes is a differ- 
ence in attitude among English teachers. There is one large section 
among them which puts its emphasis on “minimum essentials,” in- 
tensive reading of a few text materials, and, in general, makes a 
rather rigid definition and application of the content of English 
work. Another group of English teachers tends to put its emphasis 
on the development of the individual student and of group interests, 
using content material of a wide variety. In the latter case purposes 
are determined by the nature of the students rather than by precon- 
ceptions concerning ground to be covered. 

Neither group is solely one thing or the other. Both kinds of 
teachers are sincere. Differences which are pointed out cannot be 

* Curriculum associate of the Commission on the Relation of School and College. 
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taken as an indictment of professional integrity. This poses the ques- 
tion, then, as to what the assumptions are back of each attitude and 
which has most validity. 

It is possible now to see many classes where the English teacher 
puts considerable emphasis on a philosophy of life, logic, the drama 
of human existence, the interrelationship of people and things, and 
a great variety of sources of learning. This plan achieves best re- 
sults when it is used as part of a whole faculty effort to make educa- 
tion a continuous process from class to class and from year to year. 
In such work as this pupils are encouraged to ask “Why?” “How?” 
and other questions which will involve all concerned in the examina- 
tion of basic assumptions. Obviously, this requires that the teacher 
conceive minimum essentials and progress in terms of individual and 
group needs as they emerge rather than in terms of a preconceived 
set of subject requirements. 

At this point it is necessary to interpose the fact that most teachers 
of English will say they believe in the ideals just stated. I think this 
is always said in good faith. It is, however, not a realistic descrip- 
tion of what actually takes place in classrooms where so much time 
is spent on drill exercises and the mechanical analysis of work as 
to make students feel that after all the teacher really considers those 
things primary in importance. In other words, many conscientious 
teachers who have wished to teach students how to write correctly 
and how to read accurately so that they may achieve an ultimate 
goal which is not mechanical but has to do with fundamental things 
—these teachers have, by their practice, repelled students from the 
search for the ultimate goal. 

Efforts to change from a kind of English work which stresses 
mechanical perfection to one which involves greater variety and 
freedom has brought about many criticisms. It has given ammunition 
to junior high school teachers who say that the elementary-school 
work has not been well done and that they must, therefore, give a 
disproportionate amount of time to working on “fundamentals.” 
Senior high school teachers have made the same complaints as the 
junior high school. Colleges are full of English instructors who raise 
a great wail of agony when confronted by freshmen who, they say, 
cannot read or write a simple sentence correctly. 
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Publicity attending new developments in education has made it 
tempting to identify so-called “progressive education” with sloppy 
work. It has been widely attacked, both in and out of the profes- 
sion. There have been public meetings in which indignant citizens 
have pointed to a decrease in mastery of the three R’s. Unfortu- 
nately for the validity of this argument, it is often directed toward 
students who are the product of a very traditional type of teaching. 
In one case where it was not—in Los Angeles, California—a study 
of some thirty thousand pupils made by Dr. Elizabeth Wood showed 
that there had been distinct improvement in mastery of the three 
R’s under educational methods which took into account the nature 
of the individual and especially the maturity of his interests. Dr. 
Wood’s study seems to reinforce the belief that children who are 
not forced too soon to learn what has no meaning for them make 
the best progress over a period of years, although their progress may 
seem to lag during some parts of that time. 

Parents have cititicized the schools, saying that their children 
have been handicapped in getting work by the failure of English 
teachers to drill students in correct usage. Parents are right to be 
concerned about such a matter. They often need, however, to en- 
large their knowledge of how real mastery is developed. As a matter 
of fact, employers testify over and over again to the fact that schools 
have had too narrow a concept. Men who hire large numbers of 
people say that the educational task is to produce a lively-minded, 
co-operative human being who can analyze problems intelligently 
and act on his own initiative. 

It is the recognition of these very objectives which has produced 
a decided change in emphasis in a great number of schools in the 
experimental study. This change has come about in every case where 
there has been conscious recognition of the assumptions back of the 
English program and the school program. It is a change in the direc- 
tion of a broad vision of language as part of a whole life-process. It 
is also a change in the direction of more attention to the nature of 
the individual and to the significance of practicing democratic meth- 
ods in the classroom. 

Foremost, then, among new developments is that in the direction 
of co-operative planning. At its best this means not only that Eng- 
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lish teachers discuss their major purposes in relation to those of 
school and society but also that they plan with teachers of other sub- 
ject fields and with their pupils. This planning, starting with defini- 
tion of purposes, goes into the question of how to integrate work 
within a grade level and from grade to grade, the nature of students, 
methods of class work, and the relation of the tool uses of language 
to the aesthetic and intellectual values to be found. It also stresses, 
heavily, exchange of information about pupils and ways in which 
that information can help to make the school day a planned, rational, 
and stimulating experience. 

At one school? where the principle of co-operative planning has 
been heavily stressed for eight years it has been a large factor in the 
following nine developments: 


1. Continuous program from Grade VII through Grade XII. This 
means that problems having to do with social maturity, such as 
reading and the appearance of manuscripts, can be dealt with over 
a long-enough period of time so that minimum essentials for one 
semester or even one year do not interfere with development of in- 
dividuals according to their capacities. 

2. A combined English and foreign-language faculty under the 
head of “Language Arts.” This enables the problem of foreign lan- 
guage to be dealt with through a careful study of (a) capacity of the 
student in his own language and (0) probable uses to which he will 
put foreign language. It also results in the use of foreign-language 
books in the “‘free’’ reading programs of some individuals. 

3. Involvement of all English teachers in core programs at both 
junior and senior high school levels. This means that English—as 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening—for the purposes of group 
projects in any area has prominent emphasis. 

4. A free reading program with students keeping their own rec- 
cords. On the basis of these records student-teacher evaluations are 
made. 

5. A free writing program in which creative ability or interest in 
expository writing can be developed according to the needs of in- 
dividual pupils. 


2 Ohio State University School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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6. Close relationship between English and the use of symbols in all 
other areas. This refers particularly to the art fields and to mathe- 
matics, where nonverbal symbols express ideas. Thus, expression in 
the symbols of drawing, painting, music, shop, home living, and 
mathematics are recognized as important in the same way as writing. 

7. Participation in grade-teacher conferences so that the English 
teacher and all other subject teachers exchange information and ad- 
vice regarding individual students in the same grade as seen from 
different points of view. 

8. Relationship with the health program. This means that the 
advice of the school physician and nurse and the athletic department 
is taken into account regarding such matters as eyesight, hearing, 
and insecurities which are important to mental health. 

9. The use of record forms and personal letters in place of the 
traditional grades, coupled with personal conferences between par- 
ents and teachers. This means that progress is judged on the basis 
of individual possibilities. Information between the home and the 
school is rather freely exchanged. 


It should be noted here that the school does not give a diploma, 
but instead it offers a certificate which recommends the student to 
a particular kind of college or other continuing educative experience. 
This certificate is the result of the pooled records and evaluations of 
all teachers and takes into account conferences with the student and 
his parents. This “leaving certificate” by its form relieves some of 
the pressure which worry about college entrance often brings. 

Whatever its faults and weaknesses, such a program has impor- 
tant values. One group of its students, when compared with gradu- 
ates of less experimental schools, was found to have done eight 
times as much reading during their freshman year in college as stu- 
dents with whom they were carefully matched for home background, 
vocational interests, high-school achievement, and the like. They 
were not such bookworms as this might make it appear, for they 
also took part in one-third more extra-curricular activities than the 
compared group. These activities, by the way, were heavily in the 
field of what might be called “sociological interests.”’ 

Another trend is found in the attention paid to the need of stu- 
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dents to understand themselves and other people through a height- 
ened understanding of modern psychology. This effort has been no- 
tably successful in one of the private schools of the Study in the 
East.’ Here, in the course headed by Mary Clendenin, students are 
offered a rich experience in great ideas which have influenced man’s 
thinking as expressed in a variety of forms. With the co-operation 
of the art department, under Mrs. Van Ness, and the dance under 
Mrs. Ellis, students not only study but themselves express ideas 
through words, lines, colors, dance, and drama. 

In addition to the developments above, the Dalton School in New 
York has a student curriculum committee which makes searching 
criticism of the school program to the faculty. During the past sev- 
eral years students from this school have organized a yearly confer- 
ence, involving as many as a dozen other schools in the eastern part 
of the United States, for a comparison of educational ideas. 

At the Lincoln School, in addition to such trips as that to the 
Tennessee Valley,* students in the tenth grade have participated in 
special investigations of employment. This work was originated in 
a class in English and social studies taught by Benjamin Stolper and 
Henry Fenn. 

In Pennsylvania there is great concern for the student who up to 
this year has dropped out of school—for a variety of reasons. Under 
the new state law thousands of boys and girls up to the age of seven- 
teen are required to continue their formal education. Before this 
law was passed, however, the Radnor Public High School in Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, had begun an important experiment in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Students—particularly those not financially able 
to go on to college—are given an opportunity to work outside of 
school two weeks and attend classes for two weeks, alternately. It 
is the Antioch plan in its essentials. Under Mr. Martin Gill these 
students take up in their English class such problems as how to ap- 
proach customers, how to deal with the employer, how to write 
letters of application and other business correspondence, what books 
will help them to develop, etc. 

3 Beaver Country Day School near Boston, Mass. 


4See Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), October 19, 1938, for 
an evaluation of this trip of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York. 
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In this same school, in the junior high school grades, under Mrs. 
Spessard, professor of education at Temple University, a core proj- 
ect involving considerable use of English materials is successfully 
under way. In the seventh grade the pupils center their thinking on 
the problem of the nature and plan of an ideal community. In the 
eighth grade they form into a community of their own, elect officials, 
and make plans for all activities of a city community. In this con- 
nection they interview local and neighboring city officials and, in 
general, get a great deal of lively contact with the kind of language 
use which is social and political in its nature. It may be well to 
point out that most core experiments have resulted in the conclusion 
that there must be additional reading and writing for more purely 
cultural and personal interest values as well as that which is done 
for such a project as is mentioned above. This additional work is 
carried on in the form of the study of American literature at Radnor. 

There is an increasing use of all-school assembly programs. This 
has been developed with outstanding success at the Tower Hill 
School in Wilmington, Delaware, where the program of dramatics, 
aided by a teacher who is on call to help other subject fields, has con- 
sistently grown. The use of the powerful medium of the drama was 
outstandingly illustrated by the Tower Hill production of a living 
newspaper presentation on the subject of democracy. 

In connection with efforts at integration must be mentioned that 
the Francis Parker School of Chicago, Illinois, among others, has 
developed an English program which parallels the social studies. 
Sometimes both subjects are taught by the same person. This makes 
it possible to develop intensive studies of the connection between 
sociology, anthropology, and literature. 

At this same school Dr. Alfred Adler, the school psychologist, 
ties his work into the materials of literature. Dr. Adler believes that 
through the reading and discussion of any kind of literature, from 
Plato to True Story Magazine, students will reveal some of the inner- 
most problems and the discussion can relieve their fears of being 
abnormal and aid them toward the development of a feeling of se- 
curity based on the life-philosophy. 

One attempt at correlation in Tulsa, Oklahoma, deserves special 
mention. Here, in the seventh grade at Horace Mann School, Stella 
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Gartman, teacher of mathematics, and Loretti Wiggin, teacher of 
English, collaborated. The teachers capitalized on the imagination 
and energy of their students in a very unusual way. In Miss Wig- 
gin’s English—General Education class the students were given the 
problem of creating an average Tulsa family. When this was done, 
the students had developed a clear picture of the father, the mother, 
and the three children. They wrote descriptions of this family, they 
drew pictures of them, and from the first to the end of the year they 
suggested a multitude of activities, worries, joys—in short, their 
own living problems translated into terms of the imaginary family. 
An enormous amount of thinking, talking, writing, listening, and 
reading went into the care and nurture of this family. 

In the schools of Denver, Colorado, the most complete city-wide 
attempt to study and revitalize education has been made. Scores of 
teachers have attended summer workshops, and the assistance of 
curriculum consultants has been heavily used. As a result there are 
many of the junior high schools and some of the senior high schools 
in which the emphasis on problems of social living is made. This 
means, in general, that much use of language grows from study of 
home and family life, the community, transportation, industrial pro- 
duction, city government, and art activities. Co-operative teaching 
and grade faculty meetings are an important development here, as 
elsewhere. Core work combining English and social studies, also in 
some cases science, mathematics, and the arts, often includes reading 
and writing for pleasure as a co-ordinate activity. 

An obstacle very frequently mentioned by teachers who claim 
they would like to invigorate their courses is the repressive attitude 
of administrators or of the community. With regard to this it 
may be said that just as frequently administrators complain that, 
while they would like to see the school and the English department 
break through its traditional crust, the teachers are unwilling to 
step out from their conventional, habitual, and, therefore, easier 
patterns. Talks with parents seem to show that their objections to 
change are due to a misconception of what the change is for and how 
it works. When understanding is brought about, many of them have 
said: “I wish I could have had this kind of work when I was in 
school.”” Parents want the best for their children. When they are 
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convinced that real thinking has gone into a change in the program 
and that it is in line with recent knowledge of child psychology, 
they are very reasonable and quite happy. 

There is one problem in this connection which will never be well 
met until schools have convinced their patrons that education does 
require professional training and information. I am now referring 
to the fact that real development and change in students cannot 
take place in a predictable length of time any more than you can 
do up learning into small bundles and cram it down willing and un- 
willing throats. The great and significant developments in human 
beings depend on so many factors that no thoughtful teacher claims 
either infallible methods or that he can get results in a given time. 

Another commonly cited obstacle to changes in the English pro- 
gram is the attitude of foreign-language teachers. ““We must teach 
grammar so that students can learn French,’ is a common state- 
ment. In the few schools where the foreign-language teachers have 
affiliated closely with the English teachers, it has been found by ex- 
perience that learning the grammar of the foreign language can be 
most efficiently done in the foreign-language class. It is as unfortu- 
nate as it is unscientific to confuse the values of broad, basic prin- 
ciples of philology with those of the specific grammar of a specific 
language. This latter can be helpful as a short cut to learning an 
alien tongue. It can also be helpful to the serious student of our 
own language. It cannot supply a desire for language mastery. This 
is where the mistake has been made. Students have been repelled 
from an interest in language by too much emphasis on form, or 
formal grammar. 

In conclusion it may be said that the follow-up study which has 
been made of graduates in the Eight-Year Study seems to show that 
they do as well in college as though they had been trained in “tra- 
ditional” courses in traditional schools. In a small number of the 
most experimentally minded schools graduates have been found to 
do significantly better work in college than those from the most tra- 
ditional schools of the Study itself. Outstanding in indicating this 
superiority is the comment from college teachers that students from 
these most experimental schools take more interest in ideas, talk 
more freely, and participate more in extra-curricular activities of a 
socially important nature. 
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TOLERANCE AND DEMOCRACY 
A PROGRAM FOR THE ENGLISH CLASS 


ALBERT V. DE BONIS" 


So much has been said about our present need of education for 
democracy that it would be futile to labor the point. Surely all agree 
that in the present state of the world no greater problem confronts 
American education than training future citizens. Yet the major 
part of the task—clarification of aims and development of methods— 
advances but slowly. This article proposes to contribute something 
toward that end by exploring some opportunities for teaching demo- 
cratic ideals in the high-school English class, with stress on definite 
aims, methods, and outcomes. 

Since a brief article could not possibly deal with all the basic 
ideals of democracy and their place in the classroom, we shall con- 
centrate on one which may serve to illustrate a method equally 
applicable to other aspects of the democratic way of life. This is the 
ideal of tolerance for all races, creeds, and minority groups, by which 
is understood, of course, not merely negative toleration but the es- 
sential democratic recognition that all minorities and all individuals 
as well may justly expect appreciation, understanding, and respect 
for their rights. In a nation composed like ours of more than forty 
different racial or national groups, of different religions, traditions, 
and temperaments, this ideal is crucial for the future of our democ- 
racy and, therefore, especially worthy of attention. 

In working out our actual plan of attack on this problem, the 
first step is obviously to define the specific objectives of the work 
to be done. In general, six desirable outcomes emerge, which may 
be stated as follows: (1) Understanding and acceptance of the Amer- 
ican ideal of tolerance and its implications. (2) Understanding of 
the American people as a unique racial mixture, composed of many 

groups. (3) Comprehension and sympathy for the varied traditions 

t Mr. De Bonis is a teacher of English in the Hartford High School and coeditor of 
the recently published anthology, Within Our Gates. 
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and heritages of all these groups. (4) Knowledge of their problems, 
how some have been solved, and which ones remain. (5) Recogni- 
tion of the nature and extent of each group’s contributions—ma- 
terial, spiritual, and cultural—to the development of America. (6) 
Cultivation of social imagination and sensitivity to social values 
and concepts. 

What methods can be devised for attaining these aims in the 
English course without sidetracking its other essential values? Of 
the various possibilities which suggest themselves, we shall outline 
one. Briefly, it involves adding to the material of the course a body 
of short reading selections suitable for classroom use and designed 
to contribute to the six outcomes listed above and then developing 
classroom procedures in connection with this material which will 
heighten its interest and stimulation for the student and place most 
concretely before him its significant ideas. Longer supplementary 
readings may also be used to give greater scope and breadth to the 
subject for the pupil whose interest has been aroused. 

In selecting readings for classroom use we find that there is a 
wealth of material suitable for the purpose, including fiction, poetry, 
essays, biography, plays, magazine articles. The following examples 
are typical: ‘““The Immigrant in the United States’? by Felix Frank- 
furter, an appreciation by a famous immigrant of the American ideal 
of “hospitality to the human spirit, whatever its source”’; “An Im- 
migrant’s America”’ by Louis Adamic, an article representing Amer- 
icans of Slavic origin and illustrating the building of America in a 
material sense by the labor and initiative of many races, as well as 
the opportunities and freedom they have found here; ‘‘Glory Be! 
McGlathery’’4 by Theodore Dreiser,a story dealing with Irish Amer- 
icans and vividly reinforcing the idea of the material contribution 
of immigrants to America and the courage and tenacity that have 
gone into the building of our nation; ‘‘Countryman, How Do You 
Like America?’’>’ by William Saroyan, a story representing Ameri- 
cans from the Near East and showing some of the hardships and 

2 Harvard Alumni Bulletin, June 17, 1938; reprinted in Survey Graphic, February, 


1939. 
3 American Magazine, December, 1933. 4 Pictorial Review, January, 1925. 


5’ From Little Children (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 
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sadness inseparable from beginning life anew in a strange land; ‘On 
Discovering America’ by Pearl Buck, an essay stressing the varied 
customs, traditions, and gifts of Americans from many lands and 
the importance of all these in enriching the ultimate American cul- 
ture; “Our Lady of Mercy’’’ by Louis Zara, a story of Jewish and 
Irish Americans showing the spirit of tolerance at its best; “Which 
Races Are Best?’’® by G. H. Estabrooks, a clear and interesting 
statement of available scientific facts about race and the truly scien- 
tific attitude toward absurd theories of racial superiority ; ‘“Drenched 
in Light”® by Zora Neale Hurston, a story representing the Negro 
and illustrating one of the many varieties of temperament and talent 
that enrich American life. 

These examples will suffice to show the kind of material available 
and will also suggest some of the considerations by which our selec- 
tion may be governed. Obviously this selection is determined in part 
by the usual criteria of literary value, variety, interest, and suitabil- 
ity for immature readers which are applied to all literature for class 
reading. But we also have in mind the specific aims previously listed. 
First, for understanding of the racial composition of America our 
selections depict Americans of as many different racial and national 
origins as possible and touch upon various phases of their life in the 
United States. Though contemporary in interest, dealing with mod- 
ern conditions, they also help to show the development of America 
as a complex racial pattern and a product of the dreams and the 
efforts of human beings of all races and creeds. Some suggest what 
America and its ideals have meant in hope and opportunity to these 
millions from all the world, others exemplify the gifts they have 
brought in return. Some sympathetically portray the color and va- 
riety of their traditions and temperaments as they enrich the Ameri- 
can scene, while others show tolerance in action, and still others the 
problems of adjustment in a strange land. 

To avoid confusion, however, this material will need to be organ- 
ized so that the pupil’s attention may be centered upon one thing 
at a time and not upon a mass of disconnected ideas. The following 


6 Survey Graphic, June, 1937. 8 Scientific American, May, 1931. 
y , : 4 Y, 19; 


7 Esquire, December, 1935. 9 Opportunity, December, 1924. 
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arrangement has proved effective in the author’s experiments with 
this project. The material is divided into several units—perhaps five 
or six in number—based upon the several aims stated in our discus- 
sion of objectives. Each of these units has a definite theme which is 
explained to the student at the very beginning and is kept before 
him as its various implications are followed through all the selections 
in that unit. The nature of these themes has already been suggested 
above. For example, the theme of one unit may well be the meaning 
and the practical applications of the ideal of tolerance, another the 
contributions of various groups to America, a third the different 
customs, traditions, and backgrounds of these groups. The selec- 
tions in each unit—all chosen for their relevance to the theme— 
should preferably include for greater clarity and emphasis a general 
article which states the theme or strikes a keynote, to be followed by 
stories and other selections dramatically illustrating and reinforcing 
its main ideas. 

Let us consider two concrete examples of such units. The theme 
of the first, let us suppose, is the difficulty of adjustment of the im- 
migrant in a new land, with the problems that confront him and 
the inevitable sadness of leaving behind all that he has known. In 
this our aim is, of course, to promote greater sympathy and under- 
standing for those whose past is not of America and who can perhaps 
never wholly overcome the strangeness of the New World. After 
this idea has been suggested to the student, the reading begins with 
“An Immigrant Father’? by Anthony Turano, a moving biographi- 
cal sketch of the author’s father—an immigrant from Italy—and his 
experiences in America, which at once introduces all the main as- 
pects of the theme, the difficulties of language, of economic adjust- 
ment, of point of view, of personal tragedy, and the cheerful courage 
with which they have been so frequently surmounted. This is fol- 
lowed by ‘‘Grandmother Cow’ by Signe Mauren Leibst, a delicate 
story of a Swedish grandmother and her American-born grandchild, 
which suggests some of the emotional implications of living in a 
strange land and straddling two cultures and also the intangible 
obstacles to full understanding between the foreign-born who have 
grown to maturity in another background and their descendants who 


1© American Mercury, October, 1932. ™ Story, May, 1935. 
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know nothing but America. Next comes a series of vivid sketches 
by William Seabrook depicting the life of Polish Americans* on 
farms, in coal mines, in the big cities, emphasizing several of the 
major problems of adjustment in America, such as the immigrant 
of rural, agricultural background coming to a highly industrialized 
society to work in factories and live in crowded cities. The unit ends 
with Saroyan’s ‘Countryman, How Do You Like America?”’ previ- 
ously mentioned, which is a beautifully suggestive story, done with 
humor and deep insight, of an Armenian immigrant’s loneliness in a 
new land and his efforts to adjust himself. He is ultimately success- 
ful in every material respect, and yet “.... he did not know. In 
Gultik it was fine too. One knew the man one spoke to. Arab, Arab; 
Kurd, Kurd; Turk, Turk; one knew. One knew the face, the eye, 
the nose, the very smell. It was home. One talked and knew who 
one was talking to; but in America what was it? He could never 
forget what it was in America. .... “ 

The theme of a second unit is the diverse gifts of temperament, 
character, and culture that are being woven together to form the 
rich pattern of America. The five selections in the unit include Pearl 
Buck’s ‘On Discovering America,’ which states the theme most 
impressively, Zora Neale Hurston’s “Drenched in Light,’’ which 
through a simple story of a little girl suggests some of the character- 
istics of the Negro which make his a rich contribution to American 
life, “Twilight of a Golden Age’? by Ernest L. Meyer, which carries 
on the theme of colorful contributions to American life in a German 
American’s vivid reminiscences of Milwaukee in the days when ‘“‘the 
old flavor still permeated the city,” “Sons of the Azores on Cape 
Cod’’** by W. Edward Crane, a lively picture of the ways of Portu- 
guese fishermen in Provincetown, stressing their vivid, vivacious 
temperament, picturesque folkways, festivals, dancing, music, and 
the simple honesty of their characters, and finally “Signor Santa’’s 
by Jo Pagano, a highly amusing story of an Italian-American Christ- 
mas party suggesting the constant blending of customs and tradi- 

1 From These Foreigners (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938). 

13 American Mercury, August, 1933. 


™4 Travel, September, 1937. 1s Atlantic Monthly, December, 1935. 
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tions from all the world which is typical of America, and which is 
constantly building up a fuller and richer American culture. 

In the classroom such selections afford an opportunity for well- 
motivated discussion, research, and composition. Questions for dis- 
cussion based directly on the selections are used to clarify and em- 
phasize their significance and their relevance to the theme, as well 
as to bring out the aesthetic and other values ordinarily stressed. 
For example, the selections already named lead to spontaneous dis- 
cussion of such subjects as the meaning of ideals—the ideals that 
tend to unite our own people, reasons why immigrants have come to 
America, why there is no such thing as a typical American, tradi- 
tions, the problems of adjustment in a new land, why one should 
not form opinions about others without abundant evidence, possible 
answers to intolerance, and many others. 

Composition, written and oral, will play a large part in our pro- 
gram, and here again the possibilities are great. Literally hundreds 
of suggestions for talks, expository articles, descriptive sketches, 
classroom plays, and narratives grow naturally out of the reading and 
discussion. Students write compositions on subjects like these: ““The 
American Way,” “Builders of America,” ‘‘Prejudice,” ““The Other 
Fellow,” ““Why My Father Came to America,” “On Being a Good 
Citizen,” “Propaganda,” ‘‘Good and Bad Traditions,” “Pilgrims of 
Today,” “The Statue of Liberty,” and ‘Why I Am Glad To Be an 
American.”’ Some, alone or in collaboration, undertake more ambi- 
tious projects requiring research, such as a study of the refugee prob- 
lem, with talks on famous refugees who have come to the United 
States in the last twenty-five years, reports and prepared talks on 
the contributions to the United States of various national and racial 
groups, a report on the Constitution and the fundamental rights it 
is intended to guarantee. Some follow other lines of investigation 
suggested by the reading and work out projects in art, literature, 
history, social problems, or science. One group plans a community 
safety campaign, an idea suggested by the Dreiser story, another 
finds out something about labor problems, following a lead in the 
article by Adamic, while a third explores American folk music and 
art, in which the pupils have become interested through the class 
discussion of Negro contributions to America. 
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A vast amount of fresh and stimulating material is available for 
supplementary reading in connection with the project. The follow- 
ing titles are chosen at random from a long list: Louis Adamic’s 
Laughing in the Jungle, Stoyan Christowe’s This Is My Country, 
Willa Cather’s My Antonia, Langston Hughes’s Not without Laugh- 
ter, Oliver la Farge’s Laughing Boy, Edna Ferber’s Cimarron, Marc 
Connelly’s Green Pastures, Albert Halper’s On the Shore, E. L. Jor- 
dan’s Americans, Edward Corsi’s In the Shadow of Liberty, O. E. 
Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth, Charles Lindbergh’s We, Johan Bo- 
jer’s Emigrants, William Seabrook’s These Foreigners, Bernice 
Brown’s Men of Earth, Julia Peterkin’s Roll, Jordan, Roll, William 
Saroyan’s Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, James Weldon 
Johnson’s God’s Trombones. 

From this brief summary it should be plain that our program in 
no way implies diverting attention from the traditional aims of the 
English course. Rather, the techniques of gathering, evaluating, and 
organizing materials, and the speaking and writing skills are more 
strongly motivated as they become tools to be used toward a desir- 
able end rather than ends in themselves. As for general aesthetic 
and cultural outcomes, far from being neglected, they will be en- 
riched by such a program. 

Naturally the teacher will have to assist in correlating the out- 
comes of the various units and in supplying introductory and back- 
ground material for each unit. But this need not be too elaborate. 
Perhaps it would suffice that the pupil understand clearly the theme 
of the unit, with such historical background as may prove indis- 
pensable. The rest would be supplied by the selections themselves 
and by the pupil activities already mentioned. 

Limitations of space forbid greater detail regarding these activi- 
ties, as well as the great opportunities afforded by the kind of study 
described for correlation between English and other parts of the 
curriculum. But perhaps for those who feel the need for something 
definite in education for democracy, these few hints will be sugges- 
tive. The appended bibliography of aids in the teaching of tolerance 
and democracy may also be of value. 
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READING PREFERENCES OF YOUNGER 
ADOLESCENTS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


DAVID H. RUSSELL’ 


This article reports some findings of a preliminary investigation 
of the book, magazine, and newspaper reading interests of a group 
of younger adolescents in a western Canadian city. It attempts an 
analysis of the reading materials voluntarily selected by approxi- 
mately three hundred boys and girls in the ninth and tenth grades; 
it suggests some relations between accessibility and the materials 
read; and it compares the choices of these boys and girls with the 
results of similar studies made in the United States. Many studies 
in comparative education stress administrative problems; the third 
phase of this report may have a few implications for students of com- 
parative education concerning the interna of school systems. 

The pupils studied in this investigation were representative of 
their group in chronological age, in mental age as measured by the 
Laycock Mental Ability Test, in the social-economic standards of 
their home neighborhoods, and in their school achievement. They 
attended two high schools, both of which, at the time of this study, 
were very poorly equipped with library books but had a rather 
superior supply of magazines. One school subscribed regularly to 
over twenty magazines; the other subscribed to only five journals 
but, at the time of the study, had on its shelves fifteen or more copies 
of each of thirty-two different magazines donated by friends of the 
school. Both schools provided for library periods in the regular 
schedules of the ninth and tenth grades studied. The pupils re- 
corded on questionnaire blanks the names and numbers of books and 
magazines read and the types of material they preferred in books, 
magazines, and newspapers. 

Analysis of results of books read by these boys and girls reveals a 
number of sex differences. The girls in this group apparently read 

* A member of the department of education of the University of British Columbia 


at Vancouver. 
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more than the boys. Scoring a complete reading as 1 point and a 
partial reading as 3 point, the girls average 8.7 books and the boys 
6.3 books over a six-month period up to December. For the same 
time the average girl says she reads 16.3 books, and the average 
boy says he reads 10.5 books, partially or completely, that are not 
included in school work. 

The titles of favorite books reveal further differences and some 
similarities. Individual favorites with the girls were Little Women, 
Anne of Green Gables, Girl of the Limberlost, Freckles, and Tom 
Sawyer. The leaders in the boys’ list were Tarzan of the A pes, Book 
of Knowledge (partial), Chums, Black Arrow, Boys’ Own Annual, Dan 
Dunn and the Man with No Face, Last of the Mohicans, and Tom 
Sawyer. Both sexes read many books which are parts of series. The 
girls’ favorites are the L. M. Montgomery and L. M. Alcott books, 
followed at some distance by the Scarlet Pimpernel, Red Pepper 
Burns, Penny Nichols, Tarzan, Pollyanna, Ruth Fielding, Camp Fire 
Girls, and the Graustark series. The boys’ favorites are the Big-Little 
Books, Tarzan, Tom Swift, Boy Scouts, and the Mickey Mouse series. 
The girls’ selections reveal a predominance of adventure stories of 
the milder sort, school stories, a few boys’ books, and so-called 
‘‘adult novels,” such as Gone with the Wind, and, in general, books 
that have been specially written for girls. The boys’ choices reveal 
preferences not for the so-called ‘‘adult novels” but for many books 
often considered popular with younger children, such as the Alger 
books and the Big-Little Books. They read series and books intended 
for boys, such as the Chums and the Boys Own Annual. Their only 
maturer interest seems to be in detective stories and some scientific 
books, including school science textbooks. 

The reading of this Canadian group, like that of the groups studied 
by Brink (3),? Center and Persons (4), Malchow (6), McCullough 
(7), and others in the United States, is predominantly fictional. As 
in Brink’s study, mystery is given a high ranking, and the books 
generally are juvenile books popular a generation or more ago. 
Unlike Brink’s study, these pupils express preferences for types of 
books rather similar to the titles they actually read. Of thirteen pos- 
sible types, the girls say they most prefer adventure, mystery and 


2 The numbers in parentheses refer to works cited in the bibliography at the end. 
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detectives, love and romance, and humor. The boys express prefer- 
ences for adventure, sport, mystery and detectives, and science and 
humor in descending order and, like the girls, rank biography, 
drama, and religion low in their choices. As Malchow points out, the 
girls’ choices of adventure stories, such as the Stratton-Porter books 
or the Scarlet Pimpernel, tend to be of a milder sort than the boys 
enjoy in Tarzan or Dan Dunn. The girls give a comparatively high 
place to love and romance; and the boys to scientific material, sports, 
and modern events. This last interest is corroborated in the results 
of reading of news magazines. 

In the questionnaire the pupils were asked to mark a list of forty 
magazines to show whether they read them regularly, occasionally, 
seldom, or not at all. On the basis of scoring 3 points for regularly 
(almost every issue), 2 points for occasionally (one issue out of four 
or five), and 1 point for seldom (one issue out of ten or twelve) the 
girls read most, in order, Life, MacLeans, Liberty, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader’s Digest, Toronto Star Weekly, and Look. The boys read most, 
in order, Life, Popular Mechanics, Liberty, Popular Science, Look, 
MacLean’s, Reader’s Digest, Toronto Star Weekly, Saturday Evening 
Post, and Outdoor Life. 

An analysis of the complete results of magazine-reading shows 
that these boys and girls read a wide variety of magazines. In the 
additions to a list of forty, for which space was allowed on the 
questionnaire blank, this variety was also evident, except that boys 
particularly seemed to read a number of books of “comics’’ not 
regularly classed as magazines perhaps. The analysis further reveals 
that these boys and girls both devote about the same percentage 
of their reading to magazines composed largely of pictures, such as 
Life, and to publications often classed as “the pulps,” such as 
Western Story. 

A number of sex differences in magazine-reading are also ap- 
parent. The boys read considerably in the science magazines, while 
the girls’ reading of these is negligible. The boys also seem to read 
Current History, Newsweek, and Time more than do the girls. How- 
ever, the girls read a higher percentage of magazines classed as gen- 
eral (largely fiction), such as Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Eve- 
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ning Post, and the Canadian magazine, MacLean’s; they also read 
more movie magazines, such as Silver Screen and Motion Picture. 
Not unexpectedly, the girls read more women’s magazines, al- 
though the boys do not entirely neglect Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, and similar publications. 

The magazine interests of this Canadian group reveal many 
similarities to results found in studies of United States pupils. The 
first twelve magazines most popular with the total group include 
seven of the twelve most popular in Brink’s study, eight of the 
twelve found most popular by Eells (5), and six of the ten most 
widely read by the students of one of the large high schools re- 
ported by Center and Persons. The exceptions in the present list 
include two Canadian magazines, MacLean’s and Toronto Star 
Weekly, and the American picture magazine, Look, a comparatively 
new publication. The United States studies mentioned above in- 
clude American, Collier’s, Literary Digest, and Time among their first 
ten or twelve. The Literary Digest had ceased publication when this 
study was made, and Collier’s is well up on the present list. Al- 
though Time and the American Magazine are not high on the 
Canadian list, the choices reported are obviously much more similar 
than they are different. 

Since the numerical rating of 3, 2, and 1 used above is arbitrary, 
the regular magazine-reading of the group should be mentioned. 
Brink concludes that high-school students read from two to three 
magazines regularly. In the present study both boys and girls, 
scored separately, reported that, on the average, they read 3.9 
magazines regularly. Eighty-eight per cent of the pupils say they 
read one or more magazines regularly. 

The pupils studied in this investigation are also newspaper- 
readers. Eighty-seven per cent say they read a newspaper regularly 
(almost every day), and almost all the others read one occasionally 
(once or twice a week). Of seven parts listed in the questionnaire, 
the girls’ favorite parts of the newspaper, in order, are comics, 
world-news, city news, and social pages. The boys’ first preferences 
are comics, world-news, sports, and city news. These results are 
similar to those of Center and Persons, who reported that students 
in the four years of high school had ‘‘an overwhelming interest in 
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comic sections, sports, and the front page” of metropolitan news- 
papers (4, p. 723). The boys studied showed more interest in world- 
news than three hundred eleventh-grade boys in the study of 
Rothney and McCaul made two years previously (8). 

The preceding paragraphs suggest a number of points regarding 
certain sex differences in reading preferences during early ado- 
lescence, some relationships between availability and the reading of 
books and magazines, and the similarity of pupils’ reading in 
Saskatchewan and certain parts of the United States. The results 
indicate that there are some marked differences in the reading inter- 
ests of these boys and girls, particularly in the scientific and news 
materials of the boys and the more adult reading of girls in genreal 
fiction, movie, and women’s magazines. They indicate that younger 
adolescents, like elementary-school children, “will read what is 
accessible to them” (1, p. 186). These pupils read a large number of 
magazines on a fairly mature level, partly, at least, because many 
of the magazines are available in their school libraries; but they read 
many juvenile books of the more obvious adventure, mystery, and 
romantic fiction types popular twenty or thirty years ago, partly, at 
least, because at the time this study was conducted their school 
libraries contained few books of any sort. It is not original, but it 
seems important once again to stress that one of the first duties of 
the high school is to make available some desirable types of reading 
materials. The third main finding, that of the similarity in the read- 
ing of these Canadian adolescents and certain American pupils, is 
important in the days when world-events are underlining the im- 
portance of friendship between the two countries. It may be that 
similar reading materials are helping produce thought-patterns and 
a cultural solidarity important not only in Canada and the United 
States but in any countries whose destinies are interlinked. 
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DESIGN FOR COMPOSITION 


ARTHUR MINTON’ 


Many teachers feel that while motivation is itself an essential 
factor in the psychology of expression, too much has been expected of 
it. Its overemphasis has often led to a disregard of other psychologi- 
cal factors in learning—for example, of the analytic function that 
exists even in rudimentary minds.’ It is plain that one does not learn 
seamanship or counterpoint or cookery merely by desiring strongly 
enough to learn it. No, in such fields it is profitable to become ac- 
quainted with procedures as they have been analyzed by informed 
persons, to attempt some analysis one’s self, to learn constituent 
skills, to synthesize these skills in the working-out of new problems. 
The teacher may well ask, then, why expression should not be simi- 
larly approached. It would seem that a method of teaching expres- 
sion should take full account of psychological factors beyond motiva- 
tion. 

This paper proposes a composition method to take into account in 
a broad manner the steps that the mind follows in the output, with 
intended effect, of the symbols called “words.” Such a method must 

1 Mr. Minton is an instructor in the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., and a 
frequent contributor to the English Journal. 


2 Cf. the observations of Major R. W. G. Hingston in Problems of Instinct and Intelli- 
gence (London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1928), esp. chaps. i and x—xv. 
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deal with the relations between thought and expression. It must in- 
tegrate the various aspects of expression—the whole composition, 
sentences, words. It should allocate within the English curriculum 
the vital “new” matter of semasiology and propaganda analysis. 

By the method to be described here students are led from the be- 
ginning to understand the nature of the acts which a general analysis 
shows are involved in expression. These acts are found to be the 
following: (1) formulation of the purpose of expression in the given 
instance, (2) procurement of matter bearing on the purpose, (3) pur- 
posive arrangement of the relevant matter, and (4) expression 
proper—that is, the symbolization in words of the organized relevant 
matter. 

These steps, it is premised, are followed by the writer of Hamlet 
and by the writer of the letter of complaint to the gas company. The 
former may accomplish them in large part subconsciously, but the 
latter can more successfully satisfy his expressional needs if the na- 
ture of these fundamental acts is clarified for him. 

This formidable (for many students) analysis is conveyed as fol- 
lows: Motivation occurs as usual. It may take the form of a “‘life- 
situation” such as the problem of arranging a class dance or else it 
may be found in a narrative unit arising out of reading about small- 
town life or in a projected travel guide based on students’ experi- 
ences—in short, whatever the course of study or the teacher’s in- 
genuity may have devised. Before the first writing occurs the 
teacher leads a discussion from which the ideal of good workman- 
ship is evolved. In the course of this discussion a useful analogy may 
be made with carpentry. Efficient verbal expression, it is shown, is in 
many ways not unlike doing a good job in woodworking. Instead of 
wood the material of expression is facts and ideas and feelings; these 
elements must be manipulated toward an end-product as wood is 
manipulated by the carpenter. What object is the carpenter to 
make? What effect does the writer or speaker seek? Each must for- 
mulate a clear purpose. In each case the precise nature of the mate- 
rials selected is determined by this purpose. So also is the plan—the 
way in which the elements will stand in relation to one another. 

Here the teacher has suggested in concrete form the first three 
basic steps. At this point there need be no abstract statement of 
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these steps; the analogy of carpentry, skilfully developed in discus- 
sion, suffices. After the first piece of written work has been done, 
further discussion sharpens the awareness of these acts, and the class 
is now ready for the fourth—the conversion into words of the mate- 
rials of expression. Toward this there is presented in a simple man- 
ner a concept that is basic to the semasiological approach, namely, 
that words are symbols. Superadded is the aim of exactness of sym- 
bolization. 

The panorama of the acts of composition is now complete. Stu- 
dents have been provided with definite procedures—yet not rigid 
ones—to follow in the production of expression of some substance 
and coherence. From now on every lesson in expression will have as 
its aim the deepening and refining of one or more of the fundamental 
acts. And the principles studied will find constant illustration in 
class reading. 

Before leaving the presentation of the general view of the basic 
steps we may touch on one easily used practice device—the composi- 
tion of talks and their criticism by the class in terms of the steps: 
Was a purpose clearly conceived and held to? Was sufficient relevant 
material obtained? Could it have been arranged with better effect? 
Are there suggestions for making the expression more exact through 
better diction or improved sentences? Criticisms must be substan- 
tiated with specific references. 

We may now examine the way in which the several parts of the 
procedure are developed. 

All reading discussed in class gives occasion for the development 
of the purpose sense in expression. But it is especially effective to 
present dissimilar pieces on the same subject and then to show that 
they differ because of varying purposes. Contrast, for example, 
Sandburg’s poem “Chicago” with an encyclopedia article on that 
city. The article “Chicago” in the Americana deals with such mat- 
ters as “‘Population and Area,” ““The City Government,” “The Park 
System,” “Churches,” etc. That article begins: 

3 The description below of the several parts of the method does not indicate the full 
degree of detail or the order in which the parts are necessarily taken up. All that will 
depend on circumstances, such as the needs and ability of the class. The purpose here 


is to give an entire view of the method, to show the rationale of each part, and to men- 
tion a few specific devices for presenting the work. 
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Chicago, Ill., the second city in the Union, is in Cook County, and lies on 
the southwestern shore of Lake Michigan. The dome of the courthouse is in 


Pale 


north latitude 42°53’2’’ and longitude 87°36’47”" W. The city has a shore line on 
the lake of 24.5 miles and extends 10 miles inland. 


Then there is the familiar opening of Sandburg’s poem: 


Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of Big Shoulders... .. 


Such a grotesque contrast is a dramatic means of showing the 
legitimacy of different purposes vis-a-vis the same subject. This, 
then, is one device for arousing a well-defined purpose sense. More 
than that, it is a minor step on the road to intellectual independence 
and self-confidence. For, confronted with striking selections of this 
character, the student is helped to escape from the typical feeling 
that there is but one “right” way of handling a given subject. 

It is now desirable to show students what factors enter into varia- 
tion in purpose. At the same time there is development of the way 
purpose governs the selection and treatment of content. 

The factors controlling purpose (and therefore all the elements of 
the composition) are seen to be three: 

1. Concrete circumstances.—Expression is a result of tensions. 
These tensions may be the result of concrete needs. The Effo Store 
makes an error in Mrs. Jones’s order. In order to readjust concrete 
circumstances in this instance Mrs. J. telephones to the store. The 
purpose of negotiating the return of certain articles and the delivery 
of certain others determines the content and arrangement of Mrs. 
J.’s communication. The nature of the situation requires that she 
first identify herself, then explain the nature of her order, what the 
error was, and how it shall be corrected. It becomes plain that in this 
situation (and others equivalent to it) a firm mental grasp of the 
circumstances is essential for efficient expression. All this is of par- 
ticular application in the writing of business letters, making tele- 
phone calls, planning school parties, making inquiries about college 
entrance, writing notes about school matters, etc.—the numerous 
“real” problems of expression that it is profitable to work on. 
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2. The audience or reader.—Purpose is also conditioned by con- 
sideration of the persons who are to hear or read the expressional 
product. One way of bringing out this point is through the examina- 
tion of matter written on different levels—the technical, the adult 
popularized, the juvenile. A class realizes how expression is adjusted 
to readers by comparing, for example, Paul de Kruif’s account of 
criticisms of Pasteur’s study of biogenesis with an actual technical 
analysis, to wit: 

“How is it,” Pasteur’s opponents asked him, “how is it that yeasts appear 
from nowhere every year of every century in every corner of the earth to turn 
grape juice into wine? Where do the little animals come from, those little ani- 
mals that turn milk sour in every can and butter rancid in every jar, from 
Greenland to Timbuctoo?” ... .!4 

M. Pasteur’s use of this term [“‘germs”], in which he is followed by others 
holding similar opinions, is much to be deprecated. Having said that he had 
found certain corpuscles which resembled spores of fungi, or ova of infusoria, 
he subsequently speaks of them as “germs,” and also applies the same name to 
reproductive particles of Bacteria, which he merely assumes to be present in the 
atmosphere. .... 5 


The sort of differentiation just cited would be presented to more 
mature students. In the lower grades an awareness of the recipient, 
so to speak, can be cultivated in such problems as “In writing a letter 
about your first week at camp what things would you consider of 
interest to your mother? to your father? to your younger 
brother? ....” 

3. The personality of the writer or speaker—A thousand writers 
addressing the same readers on the same subject may yet produce 
vastly different results. Each temperament, each Weltanschauung 
leads to its own conception of relevancy, its own selection of mate- 
rial. The teacher may convey this idea to students by calling atten- 
tion to the ferments of individuality in writings studied. And again 
there is special helpfulness in the presentation of parallel examples 
such as the essays on friendship by Emerson, La Rochefoucauld, and 
Montaigne; or “A Prize Fight,” “The Fight,’”’ and ‘“The Dempsey- 

4 Microbe Hunters (‘‘Pocket Books” [New York, 1940]). 


5H. Charlton Bastian, The Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms: Including a Dis- 
cussion of the Experiments of M. Pasteur, and a Reply to Some Statements by Professors 
Huxley and Tyndall (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1871). 
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Tunney Fight” by Steele, Hazlitt, and Katherine Fullerton Gerould, 
respectively. 

What this last amounts to is one more way of emphasizing that in 
expression one should “be himself.”’ At first this free admittance of 
individuality will lead, in some cases, to grotesque results—faults of 
disconnectiveness, disproportion, and inappropriate language. Such 
tendencies are counteracted by reference to other parts of the proce- 
dure—for example, to the first and second factors governing pur- 
pose. 

The concept of a guiding purpose shaped by these three factors is 
gradually developed, then, concurrently with the development of 
other phases of the method. The result is that the student, feeling 
the impulse to expression, does not merely sense an amorphous 
target toward which he tends to explode. Rather he thinks of him- 
self and his subject in various relationships; his view of the subject is 
enlarged; his procedure has in it an element of artistry. 

The next step is the actual gathering of the materials of discourse. 
In showing the modes of obtaining materials the teacher’s aim at 
first is twofold: to free the associative powers and to equip students 
with the techniques of research. Toward the latter end usual proce- 
dures are followed. A word may be said here, however, on one device 
for developing the student’s ability to elicit his fullest capacity of 
thoughts and feelings around a given subject. The procedure is an 
adaptation of the psychologist’s ‘“‘free association.’’ A subject is 
given to the class—“‘Jitterbugs,” “‘Pains,’’ “The Subway” (or, in 
other areas, “Neutrality,” “Unemployment,” etc.)—with the invita- 
tion to note down in ten or fifteen minutes all associations with the 
subject that might be used in an essay or story or poem—whatever 
form is being studied or is of interest to the individual. The subse- 
quent reading of the lists in class shows each student facets of the 
subject that he has overlooked. Thus new directions are suggested 
for the exercise of his own associative powers. The mechanism is the 
same as that by which reading broadens the horizon and enlivens the 
imagination. If the work of classmates lacks the range of adult pro- 
fessional writing, it naturally has an immediacy and special interest 
of its own. And confining this study of mutual efforts to lists of as- 
sociations has advantages, for the present purpose, over comparing 
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completed compositions—the class is enabled to cover more cases 
that throw light directly on the associative act. 

The student must also learn to evaluate (1) the materials that 
suggest themselves for inclusion in his expression and (2) the expres- 
sion itself. Three criteria are taught as the basis of evaluation: rele- 
vance, completeness, and exactness. These criteria are at first pre- 
sented somewhat in this form: 

RELEVANCE.—Does each given element unquestionaly contribute toward 
accomplishing the purpose? 

COMPLETENESS.—Have I covered all aspects of the problem? Have I 
omitted anything that would aid in accomplishing the purpose? 

EXACTNESS.—1. Concerning factual elements— 

a) Am I sure of the accuracy of any “facts” involved? 

b) Does my statement of the facts convey them exactly as 
I learned them? 

2. Concerning ideas and feelings— 

a) Have I perceived clearly and fully what my thoughts 
and feelings are? 

b) Do my statements convey exactly what those thoughts 
and feelings are? 

It is not possible here to explain in full the considerations that 
have led to the statement of the criteria in these particular forms. 
If the reader is quizzical about certain features, he is asked to take 
them on faith until he has put them to the test. For the present it is 
enough to say that the presentation of the criteria in broad terms 
(as above) is followed by their development in more specific terms 
suited to various problems: in narration, exposition, etc.° In exposi- 
tion, for example, the greater trenchancy of question 1@ under “‘Ex- 
actness” above depends on the growth of reading skills and an 
analytical approach to statements of fact. All this is of course fos- 
tered throughout by the teacher, a critical approach to factual mat- 
ter being derived in part from the study of propaganda analysis. 
For students who have matured somewhat further in these directions 
the criterion question 1a might take the following form: 

Is there reason to doubt the accuracy of any objective matter because one 
or more of the following factors may have entered into the process of gathering 
or stating it: 

6 The use of the criteria in the resolution of controversial problems is shown in ‘‘A 
Method for Teaching Thinking,” English Journal, December, 1938. 
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1. Unconscious prejudice or bias 
2. Deliberate misrepresentation 

3. Incompetence on the part of the fact-finders 
4. Accident [such as miscounting or misprints] 


The matter may be summed up thus: The presentation of the 
criteria in general terms organizes a mind-set; the critical attitudes 
and procedures thereby instituted are later sharpened by study and 
more specific forms of the criteria. 

The importance of the primary generalized presentation will be 
clearer through another consideration: The critical attitudes and 
procedures are applied not only to the selection of content of the 
whole composition but to the symbolization of the content—that is, 
to diction and sentence-making. For the criteria (relevance, com- 
pleteness, exactness) broadly contain the attitudes that are funda- 
mental to the understanding and use of words and sentences in the 
light of semasiology. Before touching further on that aspect of ex- 
pression, however, we shall sketch methods used for teaching “as a 
psychological enterprise” the planning of the whole composition. 

Frequently in the teaching of such planning the main stress is on 
outlining. There is good reason in such cases why both students and 
teachers should approach the subject with feelings ranging from 
gray boredom to horror—say, for variety, of a heliotrope shade. It 
may be otherwise, however, when the “outline’’ is treated not as a 
mere machinery of indentation and Roman and Arabic numerals and 
upper- and lower-case letters but as a living link between mental 
processes and their complete representation in expression. 

The study of planning may begin with the examination of a 
“scrambled”? menu—a menu with the items unordered, unclassified. 
The advantages of having the items classified and arranged are im- 
mediately apparent to the class. It is then easy to show the same 
advantages (and the same procedures) as they apply to the mate- 
rials of expression. Factual expository writing is best chosen for a 
first problem here. Concurrently there is work on the writing of the 
abstract—not the simple précis, but the abstract that summarizes 
the content of several pieces on the same subject. The act of classi- 
fying and ordering matter from these several furnished sources is a 
convenient step toward the same handling of matter that the stu- 
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dent obtains independently. Newspaper and magazine articles offer 
good material for these abstracts—to mention one example, articles 
appearing about the same time on the status of television. This is 
one point at which the study of expression is seen to merge with the 
study of reading. 

Once these basic concepts are laid down, the work proceeds to 
more complex aspects of planning. Judgment in classification—the 
first step of planning—depends essentially on maturity of mind, and 
there is no formula for that. However, practice in classifying dif- 
ferent types of material, in varying the classification of the same 
material, and in perceiving the classification made by various 
writers—all this gives direct help with this part of the logical-expres- 
sional process. In connection with word-study the examination of 
abstract terms is an occasion for showing how such terms themselves 
reflect the mental designs of classification. 

After the act of classification planning requires the arrangement 
of larger parts—the categories themselves—within the whole com- 
position. Toward teaching this design of the whole it ordinarily suf- 
fices to present (as usual, both through practice and through analysis 
of reading) two concepts of arrangement: (1) climactic order—the 
arrangement of parts or elements in increasing order of importance 
and (2) its converse, diminishing order. The latter, of course, is prin- 
cipally of use in argument and certain other expositional instances. 

One device bearing on this may be mentioned here not only for 
itself but because it shows another way in which the several parts of 
the method impinge upon one another. This device is the use of 
sentences to show the two basic concepts of arrangement. For 
example, sentences are presented containing elements in anticli- 
mactic order—e.g., “In his lifetime he fought Indians, invented a 
submarine, and sang in a choir.”’ The evident absurdity of the ar- 
rangement here and its revision limn the concept of climactic design. 
This concept is then applicable first of all to sentences of this very 
nature. Beyond this the point is made (and developed later) that in 
all sentences the sequence of elements bears on the exactness of ex- 
pression. Finally, there is transfer of this principle to the whole com- 
position; awareness emerges of the need for skilful arrangement of 
elements of that whole, and the concept is as usual implemented by 
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other work, such as that already described. This illustrates one way 
in which the sentence and the whole piece are brought under the 
governance of the same principles—principles which, it is premised, 
are intrinsic in the relations of mind and communication. 

When planning is taught in the manner here described, the out- 
line will vary, according to the student’s needs, from a few suggestive 
words to a rough draft that approximates the finished product. As 
to the formal outline prepared with finical correctness, that has no 
more relation to efficient thinking and expression than has formal 
dress to acceptable conduct. The conventions of the outline (as 
those of formal dress) are occasionally convenient to know, however, 
and they may be taught to more advanced students as the need 
arises. 

It is not possible here to show in detail how the principles thus far 
sketched are applied to the study of words and sentences. Those 
principles are in accord with the now rapidly developing pedagogical 
applications of semasiology. The criteria of relevance, completeness, 
and exactness which operate for the refinement of content—these 
criteria are also applied to the symbolization of that content, that is, 
to diction and sentence-making. The student who has become criti- 
cal of vagueness of factual predication realizes the need for the use of 
“cleat” instead of “‘the thing on the deck of the boat,”’ for “‘fallow”’ 
instead of “not being used.” Exactness and relevance in the use of 
abstract words is likewise increased: What is meant in a given con- 
text by “unemployment,” by “neutrality”? Is the given use justi- 
fied? (Here the semasiological concept of referents comes into play.) 
Other semasiological matter falls into place here too: connotation, 
metaphorical shifts, etc. As has been hinted above, the criteria and 
the principles of planning bear similarly on problems of the sentence. 

The question may be raised whether semasiological techniques 
alone do not promise to furnish satisfactory ways of teaching expres- 
sion ‘“‘as a psychological enterprise.” In the opinion of the writer 
present developments along that line are at fault in working outward 
from the analysis of word- and sentence-meaning to logical skills. 
Thus, as far as composition is concerned a still valid lesson of psy- 
chology is pitched overboard—the lesson that we must begin with 
the whole unit of expression and then pass to details. There is dan- 
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ger in this of a return (through a new channel) to the fallacious ap- 
proach of the orthodox grammar-and-rhetoric era. This criticism is 
given point by Language in General Education, a report of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and perhaps the most impressive 
extant statement of the semasiological case. In this work the chapter 
on “Applications and Methods” deals with shifts of meaning, ele- 
ments of meaning, operational analysis, abstractions, etc. In this 
chapter the suggestions specifically on composition—to which less 
than a page is given—contain nothing to contravert the present 
criticism. 

At the risk of some repetition we may touch, in closing, on the 
objectives that the method has been devised to encompass. The 
broadest objective is the satisfaction of the claims of basic mental 
processes as they operate in the act of expression—processes of pur- 
pose-forming, of selection, of arrangement, and of symbolization. A 
method that meets these claims must deal with expression in its rela- 
tions to thought. Consideration of those relations and of the condi- 
tions of the teaching problem has led to the statement of certain con- 
cepts that are suited to give firm direction to expression on the learn- 
ing level. (These concepts include the four fundamental acts of com- 
position, the criteria, and the concepts of plan.) 

By early presentation of the four fundamental acts the teacher is 
enabled to attack the composition as a whole, as psychological ex- 
pediency requires. Thereafter the student’s efficiency in each of the 
acts is gradually heightened. Within this framework the subject 
matter of propaganda analysis and semasiology finds a place in close 
relation to the demands of expression. Finally, importance is at- 
tached to the fact that certain concepts underlying composition are 
applicable also to reading. Thus a unity and reciprocal confirmation 
is attained among the skills of language. 
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WHAT PRICE PEACE? 


Senior students are doing more thinking about the problem of war 
and peace this year than seniors have for some time. They are facing 
a troubled world with who knows what ahead of them. Perhaps for that 
reason two days study of war poetry went over particularly well; but since 
the achievement of the desired goals may have been facilitated by the 
particular poems used, others may like to know what we did. On the 
first day we discussed together very briefly the problem of war literature 
and decided (with Louis Untermeyer and others) that it generally divided 
into two types—that written before or during the war and glorifying war 
and that written after the war when disillusion and unhappiness were 
uppermost. 

Since only a few of the poems chosen were in any one anthology, stu- 
dents were asked to listen carefully as the poem was read and then to try 
to place the poem in two ways: first, for time of writing—whether war or 
pre-war—and second, for dominant tone. The following (again chiefly 
Untermeyer) were suggested as possible dominant colorations: unreserved 
patriotism, hatred of the enemy, humor in the face of death, terrifying 
realism, tragic pathos, criticism of the results of war, bitter irony, and 
noble vision. On the first day the classes were able to do only the two 
things just mentioned. 

The poems used were arranged, as will be easily seen by those familiar 
with them, in a definite order to show, first, something of the tragic in- 
tensity and fervor of the patriot, then the horror of war and post-war 
conditions, ending as seems right (even in the face of present conditions) 
on the note that civilization must persist in spite of all wars. The follow- 
ing poems were used: Siegfried Sassoon, ‘‘Aftermath,’’ Rupert Brooke, 
“The Soldier’; Winifred Letts, ““The Spires of Oxford’’; Dora Sigerson, 
“The Road of the Refugees”; W. W. Gibson, ‘‘Retreat”’; Alan Seeger, 
“IT Have a Rendezvous with Death’’; Siegfried Sassoon, ‘“‘Dreamers,”’ 
“Dugout,” “‘Rear Guard,” “Base Details,” “Does It Matter?’’; Wilfred 
Owen, “Anthem for Doomed Youth’’; Thomas Hardy, “In the Time of 
‘The Breaking of Nations’ ”’; Carl Sandburg, “‘Grass.”’ 

The second day the class discussed very thoughtfully which poems 
were most deeply ironic, which showed the most true pathos, and which 
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showed hatred of the enemy. They then discussed one more personal 
question, ‘‘Which one seemed to you most effective?” The day ended 
with one final point, as to whether irony or horror made the most effective 
instrument for bringing home the reality of war. Students were keenly 
interested and the discussion could have gone on quite indefinitely. They 
were of course surprised to find that there was in the entire group no 
poem which showed any hatred of the enemy but rather only hatred of 
war. From that discovery came some of the most stimulating discussion 
of the day. 

The idea expressed by one boy as he went past me at the end of the 
period—‘“‘That is the best discussion we have had all year’”—found, I am 
sure, an echo in most of their minds and hearts. I felt, certainly, that the 
two days had been well spent and had possibly done some genuine seed- 
sowing for the ‘‘brave new world” so sadly needed now. 

E. LoutsE NoYes 
SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





“A ROOM OF HER OWN” 


Almost any English teacher would appreciate a Virginia Woolf to bring 
to her public a realization of her need for a ‘room of her own’’—a place 
where all her tools can be assembled, where something of an atmosphere 
can be created, where she is safe from the invasions of other people and 
other interests. 

The powers that be in American schools have long recognized the 
necessity of a place, of permanent equipment, for the science laboratory. 
Even yet the English class is often expected to be housed as a transient, 
sharing its classroom with any other groups that may be assigned to it, 
being careful that no equipment or displays claim space or attention due 
to some other subject. 

When our little workroom was assigned to us recently, we felt the satis- 
faction of one who, having lived in trunks and bags in temporary lodgings, 
achieves at last a small place of his own. Here, at last, was a room where 
treasures could be displayed, where books could be gathered, and all the 
paraphernalia of our work or play housed safe from intrusion or confusion. 

The English workroom or the English laboratory is of great importance 
in any school; but, if English is anything more than mechanical drill, the 
room must be much more than that. The storage of tests and supplies, the 
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assembly of books and magazines, and equipment for comfortable reading 
and writing do not call for a bare and colorless background. 

In our own case the beginnings had to be made in a small way, the 
equipment added bit by bit; yet our satisfaction and increased opportuni- 
ties have been out of all proportion to the cost. A cork bulletin board 
across one wall has allowed for the display of poetry broadsides, of prints 
of contemporary paintings, and displays arranged by individual teachers 
or pupils. Two bookcases hold the necessary literary and pedagogical ref- 
erences; a cupboard hides from view the less attractive outlines, drill 
sheets, charts, and other necessary supplies. A secondhand phonograph— 
which cost us little—enables us to enjoy the Orson Welles records for the 
Merchant of Venice or Robert Frost’s or Vachel Lindsay’s readings of his 
own poems. A radio can be plugged in for “‘School of the Air’”’ programs. 

Now and then a student whose interests are manual rather than 
literary makes us a gift of some charming small specimen of his handiwork 
that seems to him to have value in an English workroom—soap-carvings, 
tiny ship models, a model airplane, a finely proportioned covered wagon. 
It is difficult to tell whose pleasure is greater for these, that of the maker 
or of his admiring audience. 

In no place are conditions more favorable for co-operative planning 
than in a practice school where beginning teachers and their pupils, given 
a place where ideas can germinate, where materials can be gradually col- 
lected and organized, where in general only those enter who wish to enter, 
pool ideas. 

While the room is used chiefly by those who need special remedial 
teaching and drill, it is at all times open to those who wish to browse or 
who wish to arrange displays of one kind or another. Constant oppor- 
tunity for choice between poems, plays, pictures, and other works of art is 
one of the surest means of developing appreciation. The pupil who pores 
over the poetry broadsides until he finds one that he wishes to display on 
the bulletin board, the student who examines the prints of contemporary 
paintings until he finds the one which pleases him most, these are develop- 
ing real appreciation and are learning to discriminate. 

The pupil who is in need of individual instruction or drill, because of a 
lack of ordinary skills, can here be helped without embarrassment. As 
progress comes he can be given simple means of measuring his achieve- 
ment. The superior student can here find opportunity for initiative and 


for the satisfaction of more mature tastes. 
LeTtTa M. CLARK 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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DO YOU CORRECT THEMES? 


Most English teachers feel that students should write and should read 
their creations to their fellow-students. But those same teachers think 
that papers should be checked for spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, 
etc. Yet we all know how wearing it is to listen to the paper and then read 
it ourselves. 

There is a way out, without sacrificing our convictions! Here is how. 
Have the students write in class. Then list the things they might look for 
in checking their papers: repetition, triteness, dull beginnings, punctua- 
tion, and so on. Then have them make the actual revisions, on the same 
paper. When they finish, have them make an exact copy of the revised theme. 
Collect both. When the student is called on to read, hand him the original 
draft. While he reads, you read the final copy, red pencil in hand. You 
will be able to read and check and keep up with him as long as the papers 
are alike. When the students have given their comments, you give the 
ones they missed; then you hand the completely marked paper to its 
author, at the moment when he is most receptive to your marks. Your 
student had his audience. You read and marked his paper. Two in one! 

Don’t let the student write the first draft and then immediately make a 
second copy. That will still save your time, but it won’t do him much 
good. You can easily make that revision period a time of very effective 
teaching. After all, our greatest writers have done some revising. Why 


shouldn’t Johnny? 
CHARLES G. HANNAFORD 
WEsT SEATTLE HicH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





LANGUAGES IN GERMAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


In his decree of January 29, 1938, the Reich minister of education set 
forth the goal of the secondary school in the following words: 


The aim of the secondary school is to give those German children who are 
particularly well qualified from a physical, mental, and moral point of view, 
an education which will enable them later on in life to occupy high positions in 
the State or to play a leading part in the political, cultural, and economic life 
of the nation. It is therefore the duty of the secondary school to reject from 


t[This article should not change anyone’s political attitudes. The editors assume 
that Journal readers can distinguish between the facts stated, which seem authentic, 
and the author’s comments, which many will disapprove. The situation may have 
changed in recent months; this was written last winter.—Eprror. | 
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among the children attending it those who are incapable and unworthy, and 
thus to stimulate all the more those who are capable and deserving. A 
continual examination must take into account their physical qualities, qualities 
of character, and general usefulness to the community. 


This decree shows great differences between the new system and the 
old one which was prevalent during the republic. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing of them is that the standard for selection is no longer a merely intel- 
lectual one. Equal importance is accorded to the character and physical 
fitness of the pupil with a view to his future usefulness to the state as a 
capable and efficient leader. The fact that the number of lessons in physi- 
cal training has been raised to five a week, at least in boys’ schools, em- 
phasizes this aspect. 

A big obstacle in the way of a good education has been done away with 
by simplifying the complicated and cumbersome system of the old 
regime. The twelve or more different classifications of the old secondary 
school—Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, Oberrealschule, Realschule, Ober- 
schule, Studienanstalt, Lyzeum, etc.—have been thrown into the melting 
pot, and the result of this process are two fundamental types: the Haupt- 
form or Oberschule and the Neben form or Gymnasium. In addition to 
these, only one more form has been retained, the continuation school or 
Aufbauschule. But on closer inspection one finds that this form is no 
type in itself as it eventually leads into one of the school types named 
above. Its only aim is to enable pupils who for one reason or another do 
not enter one of the two secondary schools at the age of ten to do so later 
when they show inclination and aptitude for graduate study. In this way 
they may qualify for advanced work at the university. 

Another very decisive feature is the shortening of the whole time of 
training, as far as the secondary education is concerned, from a total of 
nine years to eight. This step was necessitated, on the one hand, by the 
shortage of educated workers for industry, and especially for the engineer- 
ing branch, and, on the other hand, by the fact that the young German 
has to serve at least six months in the Labour Service and two years in 
the army. Furthermore, the state is interested in early marriage, which is 
possible only when the young man is not compelled to spend too much 
time on his education. For the teacher this new order of things means a 
strict intensification of work, as the standard of education is expected to 
remain the same while the time accorded to it is curtailed by a whole 
year. 

This is not possible without a certainfreorganization of the subject 
matter to be taught. In the Oberschule,, English is taught as the first 
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foreign language; Latin is introduced in the fourth year. Basic subjects 
are German, history, geography, biology—where ethnology, racial hy- 
giene, and genealogy are stressed—and physical culture. All these sub- 
jects are compulsory for all pupils up to the sixth year, when, according 
to the talents and the plans for the future, a division into two groups 
takes place. One division is devoted to the “‘Geisteswissenschaften,” with 
French as a principal subject, the other comprises the natural sciences 
with a special emphasis on mathematics. This is mainly the domain of 
the Oberschule. In the Gymnasium, Latin begins in the first, Greek in the 
fourth, and English in the sixth year. In spite of these changes the struc- 
ture of the Gymnasium remains more or less the same as under the old 
system. This type of school is primarily intended for those pupils who are 
expected to specialize later in history, theology, or similar fields. 

What should interest our readers most is the question of the study of 
foreign languages. The most decisive step is the inauguration of English 
as first and principal modern language. By this decision a long contest of 
opinions between educationists has been ended. French will in the future 
play a very modest role. The reasons which have led to this decree are 
obvious. In English we have the language of the British Empire and the 
United States and, moreover, it is the medium of world-economics and 
world-commerce. Furthermore, it is the language of a nation akin to the 
German people and as such offers many opportunities for comparison. 
The two cultures are related to each other and have influenced each other 
ina high degree. In most cases four lessons a week are devoted to Eng- 
lish, even in the last years of the Gymnasium. 

The goal of the instruction in English is the mastery of the language. 
The method is not strictly prescribed. It should be uniform throughout 
the school, but otherwise there are no restrictions. In most schools a 
mixture of the purely grammatical and the direct methods is prevalent. 
A material condition is that English must be spoken during the lesson as 
soon as possible, with the sole exception of those grammatical chapters 
which cannot be made quite clear in the foreign idiom. To secure a good 
pronunciation, the symbols of the International Phonetic Association are 
to be used, at least with beginners. They have, however, to be abandoned 
as soon as possible. An ample vocabulary is such an important require- 
ment that careful and unceasing attention must be given to its acquisi- 
tion. For this purpose constant repetitions in various combinations are 
indispensable. English newspapers and periodicals, as far as they are 
available, will help forward this aim. This is very important in view of 
the fact that the language is developing constantly, that new words, 
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phrases, and idiomatic expressions spring up which the learner does not 
find in the average dictionary, but which are indispensable for lively con- 
versation. In the domain of grammar a certain completeness is necessary 
as far as the modern and living language is concerned, while all obsolete 
cases are to be left out. 

The demands on the pupils in regard to subject matter are very high. 
Two of the themes for the sixth year are “The Racial Structure of the 
English Nation and Its Effect on the National Character” and ‘“‘Founda- 
tion and Development of the British Empire with Special Regard to the 
Age of Queen Elizabeth.” In the seventh year one of Shakespeare’s plays 
is to be read in the original. In the same class the foundation of religious 
thought in England is to be treated. In connection with this theme even 
passages from Milton must be read. The main theme for the last form is 
“Modern England, Its Spiritual, Political, and Commercial Mentality.” 

So one sees that an efficient and thorough instruction in English can- 
not be confined to the technical side of the language. Another aim, very 
much emphasized by the authorities of the new regime, is the compari- 
son between foreign and domestic life and ways. The pupil must be 
brought to understand his own people, the foundations of the state, and 
the traits of his own culture by comparing them with those of the other 
country and the other nation. 

This comparatively new kind of instruction requires a great deal of 
the teacher. He must work hard and unflaggingly, not only with his 
pupils, but also in his study, and it is absolutely necessary that he has an 
opportunity now and then to visit the country whose language he is 
teaching. 

As soon as the new system is in full swing there is no doubt that it will 
work. The boys and girls who have gone through this educational system 
will not only be able to handle the language freely and fluently, they will 
also have acquired a thorough insight into the history and culture of the 
English. They will be able to learn from them what there is to be learned, 


and to avoid what had better be avoided. 
ALFRED WEIGT 
LErpzic, GERMANY 
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AN ENGLISH WORKSHOP IN THE WISCONSIN 
HIGH SCHOOL 

In addition to the regular classes in junior English, a class in workshop 
English was introduced last year. The new class was limited to fifteen 
members so that more time could be given to the individual student. 
This course was offered as an elective, carrying full credit, and its only 
requirement was a general average of ‘‘B.”’ 

Several purposes lay behind the course: to provide those students who 
worked better and faster than their fellows with opportunities to develop 
their talents in written and oral English; to set aside hours for book dis- 
cussions, the reading and presentation of plays, the study of poetry, short 
stories, and essays; to create opportunities for students to talk about 
things having special interest to them, i.e., art, music, history, science, and 
problems of social or international importance; to motivate free reading; 
to develop the powers of observation and expression; to make writing sig- 
nificant enough for students to want to write, to be critical of what they 
wrote, and to raise their standards of workmanship. The curriculum for 
the workshop was elastic; it was varied in its approach to meet students’ 
needs and interests and took its shape as those interests manifested them- 
selves. 

Early in the year we decided that if writing and oral English were to be 
of real value to the group, we could not adhere to a prescribed literary 
program. Released from this, the students were free to wander in other 
interest fields in search of materials with which to work. The fusion with 
history, science, social studies, music, art, and foreign languages gave 
impetus to student interests and enriched their work. Each member of the 
group began to build a background for himself which gave him numerous 
ideas about which he wanted to talk or write, and in this manner he truly 
integrated himself. 

Seated around tables, these students read and discussed different types 
of literature from the Colonial period to the present day. The style and 
form of this literature received only incidental analysis, and yet enough 
interest was generated to inspire many of the group to write things 
similar to those they had read: diaries, journals, ballads, lyrics, essays, 
and short stories. 

For a study of the novel the class chose to read the Tale of Two Cities. 
In order to present the novel effectively, we divided it according to chap- 
ters and gave a section to each student. Each assumed responsibility not 
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only for reading the entire novel but also for the presentation of the high- 
lights of his chapters and the historical, social, economic, political, and 
religious problems found in them. Dickens came to life; the causes of the 
French Revolution took on real meaning, and the words “liberty,” 
“equality,” “fraternity” found their way again in student poems, essays, 
and stories. 

From the beginning, the workshop group kept “idea” notebooks. 
What they heard, read, or experienced which gave them ideas for 
writing was jotted down. These notebooks became valuable storehouses 
from which they could draw in time of need. Their importance to the 
teacher was evident; she never had to assign subjects for oral or written 
work. Student powers of observation and concentration were sharpened, 
ideas were pursued and developed, writing took on meaning and began to 
evidence originality and personality. 

Monday was set apart as “Contribution Day.”’ Various types of writ- 
ing with which students had been experimenting during the week were 
brought to the workshop hour for a hearing and for constructive criticism. 
Rarely did a student come without his contribution. He asked for aid in 
getting the right pattern to express some ideas he wanted to put in poetic 
form; he asked to have the style of his short story criticized, or he wanted 
help in the clarity of his expression. When difficulties appeared in the 
mechanics of writing, it was the students who asked for clinic days where 
such ills could be ministered to. 

Special interest hours gave the group opportunities to share with others 
those things which had special meaning for them. These hours created the 
desire to know, to read, and to investigate fields which had been un- 
familiar or without appeal to them before. Free workshop hours enabled 
the class to browse among books, to work in small groups on some project, 
to ask for individual help, to read for pleasure, or to draft a blueprint for 
the stage production of a play that had been written by a member or 
members of the group. 

It was interesting to watch different talents appear, and individual 
differences were a good motivating force in the work. At no time did more 
than three students follow the same pattern of work. Each wrote as he 
felt and chose his own medium of expression. Each contribution hour 
presented a variety of subjects and forms, which ranged from simple 
poetry to drama; from essay to complicated story. 

When we came to the end of the first year of our experiment, we took 
stock of the work done. We found that definite values resulted from this 
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workshop method. There was a keener interest in bettering oral and writ- 
ten English; students set higher standards of workmanship for themselves; 
they evaluated what they had written; they did more free reading in 
wider fields; and they gained the knowledge that oral and written English 
is a significant means of expressing thought, and that it has individual 
value. However, the real test of the validity of this experiment will come 
in the use each of these students makes of the above values. Will they be 
transferred to other classes and to his life outside the classroom? 

The work of the workshop has been mimeographed and put in book 
form to serve as a record and to act as a guide for this year’s study. 


JEAN HoarD 


WISCONSIN HicH SCHOOL 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 








CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Should “‘was’’ or “were’’ be used in the following sentence: “‘On the table 
there a book by Willa Cather and another by Mark Twain’’? 


me B 





Professor Robert Pooley in his study Grammar and Usage in Textbooks 
on English (1933) examines this construction and says: “Instead of the 
iron-clad rule ‘Two or more singular subjects connected by and require a 
plural verb,’ the rule should be stated: Two or more subjects joined by 
and when felt to be plural are followed by a plural verb; when the subject, 
though plural in form, is felt to be a single entity, the singular verb may be 
used; when the compound subject follows the verb, the verb is frequently 
in the singular, especially in the patterns there is, there exists.” 

In Marckwardt and Wolcott, Facts about Current English Usage (1938), 
pages 89-90, the construction with was is said to be correct except in 
formal English. Thus I would say that a singular verb is ‘‘correct”’ for 
almost all occasions, but that in very formal writing a plural verb should 
be used. A single arbitrary rule is impossible because cultivated usage is 
not single and arbitrary in this matter. 


Where can I find a fairly recent and thorough discussion of the use of 
“shall” and ‘‘will’’? 
R. G. W. 


An extended treatment containing a summary of the older facts and 
opinions and some new evidence appears in C. C. Fries, American English 
Grammar (D. Appleton—Century, 1940). 


This example occurs in one of our English texts: “I would hate to be 
[she, her].” Which is correct, “‘she” or “her”? Please explain your selection. 


J.R.A. 


Since the “‘correct’”’ form is the appropriate form, we could properly 
decide on she or her only by examining the practice of English-speaking 
people. I do not find in the standard dictionaries and descriptive gram- 
mars any record of this or any precisely analogous construction. In 
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Curme’s Parts of Speech and Accidence (1935), page 131, They supposed us 
to be them is recorded; but here, of course, the infinitive has a subject (in 
the accusative case) with which the complement agrees. If we supply a 
subject, making the sentence read J would hate for myself to be ———, then 
her would be used. Furthermore, the strong Modern English tendency to 
use the accusative except in clearly subjective positions would argue for 
her. Therefore, in the absence of any evidence of taboo or disapproval, I 


would recommend her. J. B. McMuzan 


I would appreciate it very much if you would tell me which of the words in 
parenthesis in the following sentence is correct and why, and also is the use 
of the other one permissible? 

“She is one of those people who always (postpone, postpones) unpleasant 
tasks.” 

Dp. 


The verb form postpone is demanded by the logic of the situation, since 
who has the plural noun people as its antecedent and should therefore be 
followed by a verb in the plural. People is a collective noun which might 
be singular or plural, but it is modified by the plural demonstrative those, 
which makes it very difficult to justify it as a singular. One might take 
the rather dubious position that who has the indefinite one as its antece- 
dent rather than people; but if that is done, the adjective phrase of those 


eople becomes virtually meaningless. 
Puy . 8 A. H. MARCKWARDT 


WHOLESOME REMINDERS! 


The majority of people in England do not speak English but speak 
some dialect. This may also be true of some Americans. There is no vir- 
tue in an American’s trying to talk like a Britisher. We can try to avoid 
strident, ‘“dust-bowl” voices. One may speak quite as much like a gentle- 
man in the accents of Minneapolis as in the accents of Boston or Mayfair. 

In 1780 the Continental Congress instructed Benjamin Franklin to 
write his dispatches in the American language, but there was no notice- 
able difference thereafter. Noah Webster thought that the invention of 
new words in America would produce a different language from the 
mother-tongue, but he underestimated the pull of literature, politics, tra- 
dition, and trade. Well-educated Britishers, Canadians, and Americans 
talk very much alike. 

* Informal notes of part of an address by Professor Martin Ruud,of the University 


of Minnesota. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NEW THEATRE LEAGUE 


The New Theatre League, 110 West Forty-seventh Street, New York 
City, offers a collection of twenty-five skits, songs, and dramatic mono- 
7? - ? - 
logues, all anti-war in nature, for use by school and community dramatic 
b b - - 
groups. The entire “‘peace script” may be secured from the League for 
one dollar, including shipping charges. 





ERRATUM 


Numerous readers of the English Journal have called attention to the 
editorial slip in the article, “‘A Tussle with Americanism,” published in the 
November issue. The Hyman Sullivan referred to in the article is of 
course the Revolutionary hero, Haym Salomon, whose achievements in 
the cause of American independence have only recently been accorded a 
measure of the recognition they merit. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Two new books round out the published writings of Mark Twain. Mark 
Twain’s Travels with Mr. Brown—a collection of letters written in 1866-67 
between the Sandwich Islands voyage and the European tour—is made up 
of sketches which were preliminary practice for Innocents Abroad and 
Roughing It. Mark Twain in Eruption, representing half of the autobio- 
graphical manuscript left unpublished by Albert Bigelow Paine in 1924, 
pictures the author’s later years. Both books, says Robert M. Gay (‘‘The 
Two Mark Twains,”’ Adiantic for December), give further evidence that 
the conflict in Mark Twain was between the realist and the dreamer. To 
the end he was a feeling rather than a thinking man, who wrote beautifully 
and spontaneously on his early memories but who covered his inability to 
understand complex phenomena by tirades of obvious rhetoric. The last 
pages which he wrote do not reflect the mind of an unhappy old man or of 
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one who thought that he had failed but merely the mind of a great writer 
who was at his best when he relied on his intuitions and especially on his 
memories of boyhood. His old age was no more cynical than his earlier 
life, for always his mind told him that life was bad though his feelings told 
him it was good; but the time came when he had used all the memories 
about which his good angel could sing and was left only with later impres- 
sions about which his bad angel could prose or snarl. 


Responding to the clamor of those 1940 prophets, self appointed, who 
attempt goading the American people and particularly the young into a 
lust for sacrifice and hardness, Bernard De Voto proclaims that American 
democracy is safe in the custody of those who have been and are its 
components, namely, the people who live on Main Street and belong to 
the American Legion (““The Easy Chair,” in Harper’s for December). 
These are the people who believe in the tenets of any Fourth of July 
oration, who believe that this nation was conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal, and who, as in 
the past, are ready whenever their religion of democracy is threatened to 
give it the last full measure of devotion. They believe that if the future 
brings about a new birth on this continent it will be, as it has always been 
before, a new birth in freedom, and under God. 


Statistics tabled and graphed by George Spache confirm the opinion 
that the ‘‘Characteristic Errors of Good and Poor Spellers” vary accord- 
ing to the phonetic knowledge of the spellers (Journal of Educational Re- 
search for November). Average spellers make more phonetic errors than 
poor spellers, such as phonetic additions and substitutions. Poor spellers, 
conversely, make more nonphonetic substitutions and more omissions. 

In order to give teachers in training a better perspective of teaching 
spelling, Francis P. Robinson suggests that methods books take account 
of research proving that dynamics within the learner affect spelling per- 
formance (‘‘Misspellers Are Intelligent,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
Ohio State University, October 23). Books on spelling continue to em- 
phasize the negative results of teaching spelling as a reasoning rather than 
as a rote-memory process, but it can be proved that misspellings occur 
logically in relation to broad language processes. Although, to date, teach- 
ing techniques based upon reasoning have not been effective—probably 
because the problem is complex—methods books might well present the 
dynamics of the speller and more briefly summarize the negative training 
results. 
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The Howells Medal for Fiction, which is awarded every five years in 
recognition of the most distinguished work of American fiction published 
during the period, has recently been given to Miss Ellen Glasgow. Booth 
Tarkington, William Lyon Phelps, Stephen Vincent Benét, Thornton Wil- 
der, and Van Wyck Brooks served on the committee of award. 


Whitman wrote that ‘‘the true use for the imaginative faculty of mod- 
ern times is to give ultimate vivification to facts, to science, and to com- 
mon lives.’ In The Ambassadors, the hero says, “It doesn’t so much 
matter what you do in particular so long as you have your life... . . Live, 
live!’ The writings of James and Whitman are a turning-point in Ameri- 
can literature from a negative approach to experience to a positive ap- 
proach, as Philip Rahv explains in the Partisan Review for November- 
December—‘‘The Cult of Experience in American Writing.” Before the 
late nineteenth century America produced a sacred rather than a profane 
literature. _Immaculately spiritual at the top and local and anecdotal at 
the bottom, it is essentially, as Wendell noted, “‘A record of the national 
inexperience.” In Hawthorne the absent or suppressed experience reap- 
pears in the shape of spectral beings who warn, repel, and fascinate. 
Emerson helped Americans, as James put it, “to take a picturesque view 
of one’s internal possiblities,’ but only on a purely theoretical plane, in 
his doctrine of uniqueness and infinitude, did he prefigure the cult of 
experience. 

Whitman, however, accepting experience in its total ungraded state, 
plunged heedlessly into the turbulent, formless life of the frontier and of 
the big cities; whereas James, endlessly discriminatory, insisted on a pre- 
cise scrutiny of the origins and conditions of experience. To our day the 
cult of experience has dominated our literature; the 1920’s it broke up 
in a process of atomization which has forced each of its spokesmen into a 
separate groove—poetic technique the special experience of Ezra Pound, 
language that of Gertrude Stein, and the concrete object that of W. C. 
Williams. Faulkner’s systematic inflation of the horrible and Wolfe’s 
bloodlike repetition are parodies of actuality. 

The positive side to this primacy of experience is a relative immunity 
from abstraction and other-worldliness. Its weakness is manifest in such 
contrasts as Faulkner and Joyce or Steinbeck and Silone. With the ex- 
ception of its modern poetic styles—the metaphysical and symbolist— 
which depend upon a conjunction of feeling and idea, recent American 
literature contains no superstructure of values, ideas, and judgments, for 
bare experience is still the /ei¢motif of the American writer. 
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The Great Dictator equals in seriousness of purpose any of Charlie 
Chaplin’s other satirical comedies, and it is certainly his most complex 
drama, says Paul Goodman in ‘‘Chaplin Again and A ain and Again,” 
Partisan Review for November-December. In this picture Chaplin de- 
parts from his habitual situation of an amiable, lovable hero who tries 
to adjust himself to a harsh but a natural world and, therefore, an ap- 
proved world. The Great Dictator is about a Jewish barber who has to 
adjust himself to a world which is unnatural and unapproved. Thus, in- 
stead of a single comic conception, continuous from slapstick to the most 
probing comedy of life, we have at least the following three kinds of 
comedy: (a) invective against the unnatural Nazi regime; (0) sentimental 
handling of the natural life in the ghetto; and (c) slapstick in the two 
environments. The powerful disgust of the invective is expressed by the 
basest tricks of low vaudeville—gibberish, belching, and so on. The slap- 
stick, however, which in Chaplin’s comedies has previously been directed 
at neutral or amiable personages, weakens the invective. In the senti- 
mental element one discovers a subtle, serious appeal—the intimately 
autobiographical expression of the man who created The Kid and The 
Vagabond. 

THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

Reviewing the problems and the present status of ‘‘Educational Dra- 
matics in the High School” (Peabody Journal of Education, September), 
Arthur L. Bradford of State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska, concludes 
that the potentially great educational influence of dramatics can be fully 
realized only through accredited and respected dramatics courses. Dra- 
matics should provide students with special talent an opportunity for 
expression in the form of major productions, but the function of dramatics 
is more largely to provide a general culture for the many without excep- 
tional aptitudes. 


An experiment in “social grouping” is announced by Principal Leon 
Mones of the Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, in “We Have 
Abandoned Homogeneous Grouping” in the Clearing House for October. 
Mr. Mones entertains the theory that it is more important to study the 
personalities, roles, tensions, and inertias of the class as a normal social 
group than to facilitate lesson plans. 


The “‘Scribblers’ Class” of the Springfield Senior High School published 
in May, 1940, Volume X of the Venture. It is a 100-page magazine of 
student fiction, essay, poetry, and drama illustrated by photographs and 
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pen-and-ink drawings. Copies may be bought for one dollar each from 
Elizabeth E. Graham, Springfield Senior High School, Springfield, Illinois. 


Professor J. M. O’Neill of the University of Michigan believes that the 
emphasis of speech and English teaching should be technical. In “The 
Relation of Speech to English” (English Leaflet, November) he first 
stresses the psychological and physiological bases of good speech which 
demand the attention of all teachers and then enumerates the speech 
arts which English teachers in particular are obligated to cultivate: com- 
petent oral reading and competent development of ideas in language. It 
is only as we give our professional attention to this largely technical job 
that we can make the particular contribution to the future of society 
which is our specific professional responsibility. 


The article ‘‘Design for Living in the English Classroom” by Ellen 
Hanford in the Clearing House for November is a spirited description of 
a club plan in action. Pupils elect officers, plan and conduct class hours, 
and, by committees, take charge of such details as the bulletin board and 
the classroom library. For the teacher a very solid benefit of the plan is 
freedom from busy-ness. For the pupils, meaningful, engrossing activity 
is an important gain, second only to the advantage of actual training in 
a group which is organized and which functions democratically. 


Every alert English teacher who is looking for new ways to visualize 
the classics of literature will welcome Treasure Island, an illustrated book- 
let prepared by J. E. Braslin and Donald A. Eldridge of New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

The Booklet, the first of a series of “Literature in Pictures,” contains 
fifteen pages. The story of the Stevenson novel is told in brief, lively 
text about which are grouped twenty-four well-chosen stills from the mo- 
tion picture Treasure Island and the famous map of the island. 

A group of suggested activities entitled ‘“The Students’ Own Treasure 
Hunt,” several paragraphs on ““How Treasure Island Was Written,” and 
an annotated list of the novel’s characters are included as supplementary 
materials. 


Conscription and the industries of armament rising against a back- 
ground spectacle of youth unemployed and drifting have produced a 
strong impulse among school officials to increase vocational education, of 
the narrow kind. But the literature of protest is growing. In High Points 
for November, A. H. Lass, writing on “General Culture and the Voca- 
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tional High School,” eloquently pleads the case of the vocational pupil, 
who “‘has certain inalienable rights, that he, like the academic pupil, must 
be given, not merely skills with which to earn a living, but also the vision 
and insight that make ‘earning a living’ mean something more than the 
weekly pay envelope.”’ A vocational program in which the teaching of gen- 
eral culture is scaled down to the various trades is a betrayal of our demo- 
cratic society, whose very survival in these dark days depends upon an 


alert citizenry. 


Americans inevitably object, in their fan mail (frequently in slang and 
sometimes profanely), to radio plays in which the author preaches. Arch 
Oboler, writer-director of the ‘‘Everyman’s Theater”’ series, heard every 
Friday over the N.B.C. Red Network at 9:30 P.M., E.S.T., says that, to be 
successful, radio plays demand action, crisp dialogue, and colorful word 
scenes. Mr. Oboler avoids overt propaganda. In ‘‘And Adam Begot,”’ for 
example, a diplomat who has lost his way in time resorts to force after his 
diplomacy fails to placate a caveman. The author would rather that some 
of his listeners miss the point than that they should not be entertained. 
Random House has just brought out fourteen of his best plays in book 
form. 


Occupational Adjustment and the School is the title of the ‘Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals” for November, 
written by Edward Landy, director, and staff members of the Occupation- 
al Adjustment Study of that organization. Densely statistical, solid, 150 
pages long, this publication reviews many occupational problems of youth 
and their relation to the home, the school, and the community. Single 
copies at $1.00 each, postpaid, may be secured from 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


A select bibliography on the work of national and international or- 
ganizations for the advancement of peace, with special attention to the 
movement in the United States, has recently been published on a Carnegie 
fund. It gives accurate information on the peace movement up to June, 
1940. The bulletin fills sixty-seven pages and contains an index. Write 
for The Peace Movement, compiled by Mary Alice Matthews, Reading 
List No. 39, October 15, 1940, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace Library, 700 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


When introducing the use of radio programs into a school system or 
building, teachers are called upon to make critical appraisals of available 
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radio programs. Or teachers may select recordings for the school library. 
Individual teachers may judge the broadcasts to which their children 
listen. For practical assistance in any such responsibility, Seerley Reid 
and Norman Woelfel have mimeographed a pamphlet which summarizes 
in a lucid manner the results of their work on a project to evaluate school 
broadcasts. The project, carried on at Ohio State University, is sponsored 
by the Federal Radio Education Committee. Send for “How To Judge a 
School Broadcast,’’ Bulletin No. 19 (copyright, 1940), Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The bulletin 
is free. 


Promising Practices in Secondary Education is the title of the Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals for October. 
The manual contains descriptions of the ways and means used by many 
principals to improve secondary education. Reports are alphabetized ac- 
cording to the schools they represent, under such headings as “Guidance 
Practices,” “‘Experiences with the Curriculum,” and “Activity Pro- 
grams.” 


“A Study of Reading Ability in CCC Camps,” by James H. Scully 
and Harold J. Mahoney in Education (October), reveals that the average 
reading rate and comprehension among 500 C.C.C. enrollees in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts equals the ability of children in the sixth grade, 
of children aged eleven years and five months. A majority of the boys 
come from homes with foreign-born parents, and many of them come from 
broken homes which have failed to motivate good reading habits. Ac- 
cording to their intelligence quotients, the boys can be taught to read 
much better than they do. Hence, a comprehensive reading program is 
necessary to provide for greater word recognition and increase of reading 
rate. The whole educational program of the C.C.C. needs quality rather 
than quantity, and it requires a favorable, systematic organization. 


How to relate general or remote educational goals to the work of par- 
ticular units of English study and thus give them practical significance 
is the subject of Liesette J. McHarry’s article, ‘Significant Goals,” in the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English for October. In 
the same issue of the Bulletin, Thora P. Cole provides an example, “A 
Study of Julius Caesar.”’ The play is made the basis of studying the social 
and political circumstances of dictatorships in terms of such topics as 
“Public Opinion and Mob Psychology,” “Ambitions,” and ‘““Human Re- 
lationships.”’ 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS! 
(December) 


FICTION 


. Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, Doran. 
. For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway. Scribner. 
. Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther. Harcourt, Brace. 


. Sapphira and the Slave Girl, by Willa Cather. Knopf. 


. The Family, by Nina Fedorova. Little, Brown. 

. Fame Is the Spur, by Howard Spring. Viking. 

Invitation To Live, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton Mifflin. 
The Voyage, by Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 

. Foundation Stone, by Lella Warren. Knopf. 

. Fielding’s Folly, by Frances Parkinson Keyes. Messner. 


NONFICTION 


. A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters, ed. M. Lincoln Schuster. 
Simon & Schuster. 


. Pilgrim’s Way, by John Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. 


. Trelawny, by Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. 

. The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller. Coward-McCann. 

. New England: Indian Summer, by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 

. I Married Adventure, by Osa Johnson. Lippincott. 

. The Wave of the Future, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh Harcourt, 
Brace. 

. With Love and Irony, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 

From Many Lands, by Louis Adamic. Harper. 

. Audubon’s America, ed. Donald Culross Peattie. Houghton Mifflin. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of eighty-four bookstores. 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION, THIRD EDITION 


The well-known and popular composition series by J. C. Tressler, Eng- 
lish in Action, has been revised for the second time and, according to the 
publishers, is being very well received by teachers of English throughout 
the country. An examination of the new volumes will convince anyone 
that this reception is not without justification. 

In the first place the new series has been changed from a two-book 
setup to a four-volume series. Mr. Tressler has not modified his original 
organization, a set of activity units followed by an extensive handbook. 
In the series there were ten brand-new activity units and considerable 
enlargement of the old material. The ten new units are all worth-while 
activities designed to give the pupils additional guidance in meeting real- 
life situations: exploring your school and community, choosing a voca- 
tion, social English and behavior, motion pictures, the radio, choral read- 
ing, persuading and making announcements, observing and recording, 
business English. 

As for the units which appear in both the old series and the third edi- 
tion, in several of them, as I indicated above, I found considerable new 
material, all of it very helpful in making the activity seem relevant to 
real needs and situations. The rest of the instructional material is much 
the same as that in the old volumes, with one important exception. The 
new introductions to each activity stress contemporary problems and use 
modern illustrative material instead of referring to, and quoting from, 
the giants of the past, so familiar to us but so meaningless to the un- 
initiated. 

In the exercise material I found a shift of emphasis, which I liked. In- 
stead of analyzing the work of others by answering questions, the pupils 
are directed to improve the work of others by revising it. There is also 
a definite shift in much of the illustrative material. Instead of choosing 
dissociated, irrelevant, and often inane examples, Mr. Tressler has re- 
chosen much of the illustrative material in each volume to correlate it 
satisfyingly with various social studies and natural sciences. 

When I examined the handbooks which make up the second half of 
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each volume, I was not so favorably impressed with the work of revision. 
In fact, there was no revision, no new plan of approach, no reason for 
dividing the material in the old volumes. The material to be taught or 
referred to in Course One and Course Two is identical, although the ex- 
amples and exercises are, of course, different. The same is true of the 
material in Course Three and Course Four. It seems an unsatisfactory 
presentation to make no progression from the ninth to the tenth grades 
or from the eleventh to the twelfth. To compensate slightly for this obvi- 
ous weakness Mr. Tressler has improved some of the exercise material. 
Where he could, he has written continuity exercises which are centered 
on a unified theme. But this attempt did not supplant enough of the 
traditional material to amount to more than a gesture. 

The material in the handbooks is quite conventional, Mr. Tressler 
being obviously anxious to please all comers, or at least as many as he can. 
But there is no attempt to direct the teaching of the material or to relate 
it to the activities program, beyond a somewhat feeble attempt to send 
pupils into the handbook at various spots. This correlation is left to the 
teacher; and there, I am afraid, is the most serious defect in the series. 
The average teacher needs more help in planning a course than this series 
affords. I fear, therefore, that the handbooks will become mere units by 
themselves, taught page by page as a whole, and not, as Mr. Tressler 
piously hopes, a source of drill material and correction to be sought by 
a teacher or pupil when the activity program shows up a deficiency in 
adequate communicative power or correctness. 

What I like most about the series as a whole is its common-sense qual- 
ity. Here is a series that makes no pretense that these are not textbooks. 
The reader sees that he is expected to learn something, and he is given 
sound reasons for wanting to learn it. And, finally, the material and the 
activities chosen are so closely related to the pupil’s own recognized needs 
that I think he will approach these books with the respect due a series 
which has obviously so much respect for him. 


RopNEY A. KIMBALL 


Oak PARK AND RIVER Forest TOWNSHIP 
HicH SCHOOL 
Oak Park, ILLINOIS 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.]} 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Embezzled Heaven. By Franz Werfel. Viking. $2.50. 


The author of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh raises tantalizing questions in this 
study of an Austrian family at the beginning of the present war. The Argans are cul- 
tured, happy people, content with the blessings of this life. Their old servant Teta is 
concerned with the hereafter. She consecrates her life to toil and self-denial that she 
may educate a nephew for the priesthood and thus insure a happy hereafter for herself. 
Did she too enjoy the present—the struggle—the responsibility—the hope? 


Fame Is the Spur. By Howard Spring. Viking. $2.75. 
“Fame is the spur the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborous days.” 
Born in a slum, Hamer Shawcross died Viscount and M.P. Appealing, he admitted, 
to “passion, pride, and prejudice,” he rose swiftly. The sacrifice of friends and youthful 
ideals quite lifts this enthralling story above the Alger series. It is excellent reading. 


Sapphira and the Slave Girl. By Willa Cather. $2.50. Knopf. 


Dramatic, sensitive, exquisitely planned and executed. Just before the Civil War, 
Sapphira, an elderly woman in the less aristocratic hills of Virginia, ill and none too 
happy, conceived the idea that her excellent husband loved a slave girl. Sapphira, in 
many ways a fine woman, used most subtle and diabolic schemes in disposing of the 
girl. The personalities are engrossing; there is a haunting allure to the story, yet a 
feeling that it is slight; a revival of far-off unhappy days scarcely worthy of the author’s 
talent. : 


The Ill-made Knight. By T. H. White. Putnam. $2.50. 


The author of The Sword in the Stone has written in similar vein the story of Lancelot 
and Guenevere. This is a riotous story of tournament, hawking, and the merry life at 
King Arthur’s court; ironic, fantastic, and at times beautiful. 


They Left the Land. By Naomi Jacobs. Macmillan. $2.50. 
This is a theme popular with American writers. An English writer has used it with 
success. It is a four-generation story of Yorkshire yeomen. 


The Illinois. By James Gray. Farrar. $2.50. 

This is the eleventh volume of a series of river-books planned by Farrar, which 
many readers are collecting as they appear. They will comprise an excellent and unique 
geographical and historical study of the United States when completed. This fine story 
of the Illinois, opening with the discovery by Marquette and the French occupation, 
closes with a discussion of canals and the Inland Waterways Corporation. 
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Mark Twain in Eruption. By Mark Twain. Edited by Bernard DeVoto. Har- 
per. $3.75. 


This book consists of about half of the material which remained after Albert Bigelow 
Paine published his Biography of Mark Twain. There is an explanatory introduction of 
particular interest. The material is grouped under these heads: ‘Theodore Roosevelt” 
(very critical), “Andrew Carnegie: The Plutocracy,” “Hannibal Days,” “Two Halos,” 
“‘A Writer’s Workshop,” “Various Literary People,” “Last Visit to England,” ‘“‘Miscel- 
lany.”’ These snatches reveal in no uncertain manner the irascible Mark Twain. 


Hoaxes. By Curtis D. McDougall. Macmillan. $3.50. 

The introduction ‘‘What Is a Hoax?” is followed by chapters on disbelief, ignorance, 
superstition, suggestions, historic, religious, scientific, literary, and journalistic hoaxing. 
There are quantities of interesting material, somewhat disconnected and inorganic, 
classified but not fused. 


From Thirty Years with Freud. By Theodor Reik. Translated by Richard Win- 
ston. Farrar. $2.50. 

From his long association with Freud the author has written an intimate study of 
Freud as a man, his integrity, his writings, his students, and his study of our present 
culture. Included are some of the author’s own contributions to psychoanalytical lit- 
erature. 


America in Contemporary Fiction. By Percy Holmes Boynton. University of 

Chicago Press. $2.50. 

By the author of Some Contemporary Americans and More Contemporary Americans. 
The first chapter is ‘Changing Values.” General titles are “Puritanism in New Eng- 
land,” “The Retrospective South,” “Knowledge and Wisdom.” There are illuminating, 
evaluating studies of the outstanding representative authors: Mary Ellen Chase, Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, Hergesheimer, Cabell, Sherwood Anderson, Dreiser, Willa Cather, 
Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, Rolviag, Steinbeck, Dos Passos. 


Born in Paradise. By Armine von Tempski. For Literary Guild. Duel, Sloan 

& Pearce. $2.75. 

Being “a true story of a white child’s glorious youth in Hawaii, of the great business 
of a ranch spread under the rich Polynesian sun, of joyous personalities, and a wide, 
splendid way of life that is fast vanishing from the earth.” Far from the sound of 
battle! 


Short Stories from the “New Yorker.’ Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 

Sixty-eight notable stories which have appeared during the last fifteen years. The 
editors claim that this is the best collection of short stories by more than one author 
ever printed; the reader may agree. Such a collection gives an excellent idea of the writ- 
ers, methods, and themes which show the temper of a people in a given period. The 
list of authors represented is of particular significance. 


Fellow Citizens. By Gluyas Williams. Doubleday. $2.50. 


A collection of pictures by the popular cartoonist; Introduction, Robert Benchley. 
A blues dispeller. 
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The Antiquer’s Picture Book. By Marion N. Rawson. Dutton. $2.50. 

For the lover of Americana. Seven hundred drawings, with captions, picture early 
American culture. 

This Is My Own. By Rockwell Kent. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50. 

A handsome volume by the artist who has lived on his own farm in the Adirondacks. 
Based upon fundamentals. One hundred fine woodcuts. 

With Love and Irony. By Lin Yutang. John Day. $2.75. 

Similar in vein to his Importance of Living. Consisting of sketches, essays, and 
satires written during a period of years. 

The Happy Prince and Other Tales. By Oscar Wilde. Winston. $3.50. 

This beautiful new edition, illustrated by Everett Shinn, is intended for a children’s 
book, but the seven stories have, of course, something more to say to adults. 
American Figureheads and Their Carvers. By Pauline A. Pinckney. Norton. 

$4.00. 

For the first time a writer has used this material for an interesting book. Beautifully 
illustrated and pleasant to own. 

George Eliot and John Chapman: With Chapman’s Diaries. By Gordon S. 

Haight. Yale University Press. $2.75. 

Publisher Chapman, says Haight, was an immoral quack who maintained a dubious 
household into which George Eliot came as a boarder. She feared that she might be- 
come “sensual and devilish.” She deserted Chapman for George Lewes and became the 
novelist we know. Of Chapman, Haight says, “He had been molding advanced British 
opinion for 43 years.” 

The Tide of Fortune. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. $2.75. 


The author of Queen Mary of Scotland studies twelve instances of chance, lucky and 
unlucky breaks. These “historical miniatures” are experiences of twelve famous per- 
sonages, and the events happened at decisive points in their careers. Napoleon’s Water- 
loo is an example. 


Seven Mysteries of Europe. By Jules Romains. Knopf. $2.50. 


The seven mysteries are: Daladier, Leopold of Belgium, Gamelin, Ribbentrop, the 
English Mystery, the Nazi Mystery, Who Saved Fascism. Written by a man who knew 
what went on behind the scenes. 


Out of the Night. By Jan Valtin. Alliance. $3.50. 
This story of the personal experience of a member of the Communist party in Ger- 
many is an exposure of the sinister plans and works of the fifth columnists. 
The Great American Myth. By George S. Bryan. Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion for December. Carrick. $3.75. 


Another study of Lincoln’s assassination. But the authority and the research of this 
author, his documentary evidence, and his scrupulous review of evidence encourage us 
to believe he may have revealed as hoaxes some of the myths so long connected with 
this mystery. 
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I Chose Denmark. By Francis Hackett. Doubleday. $2.00. 

Francis Hackett, historian, married a Danish woman and made his home in Den- 
mark. In his sensitive, perceptive—often humorous—study of the country and her 
people he touches upon every phase of life. He believes that Denmark will rise again. 


Mighty Mountain. By Archie Binns. Scribner. $2.75. 


Readers interested in Indians, in stories of adventure, in the development of our 
Northwest, in the stupidity of war and of men will enjoy this story. 


Death at Sea. By Frederic Prokosch. Harper. $2.00. 

Sensitive poems beautifully written by the author of The Assassins, The Seven Who 
Fled. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Verse, 1885-1936. Doubleday. $5.00. 

The only complete book of Kipling’s verse. 


A Revolution in European Poetry, 1660-1900. By Emery Neff. Columbia. $3.00. 
This volume purports to be “the only short history available in any language of 
European poetry since the Renaissance.” Recording as it does the social changes during 
those centuries, it also reveals unity. Included are a bibliography, a list of the poets of 
the period, and a comparative chronology of poems, events, and ideas in England, 
France, and Germany. 
FOR THE TEACHER 
Essays on the Teaching of English. In honor of Charles Swain Thomas. Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50. 

“Nothing quite like educating a hundred million people has ever been attempted 
before,” declares Professor Gay in his Introduction to this remarkable collection of 
essays. In this observation is expressed a realization basic to many of the discussions 
in the book. The contributors are among the most able and famous of American teach- 
ers of English—leaders like Howard Mumford Jones, Dora V. Smith, Angela Broening, 
Allan Abbott, Lou LaBrant, Robert C. Pooley, and many others. They discuss from 
a variety of points of view the problems and objectives of the teaching of English in 
the world of today. 


What Is Good English? By Charles C. Fries. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Charles C. 

Fries. 

In these five essays on the standards of acceptable English Professor Fries makes 
clear by abundant illustration the principle that the rules of language correctness are 
derived from usage rather than the arbitrary authority of a linguist, a textbook-maker, 
or a lexicographer. Separate chapters are devoted to grammar, pronunciation, vocabu- 
lary, and the scientific and artistic points of view in language. 


Slang. By Eric Partridge. Tract LV of the Society for Pure English. Oxford 

University Press. $0.75. 

A highly informative pamphlet on the etymology, definition, and synonyms of the 
word “slang,” its origin and uses, the characteristics of slang, and various types of slang 
in current use. Perhaps most interesting of the sections at the present time are those 
giving illustrations of slang words and phrases originated in the present conflict be- 
tween England and the Axis powers. 
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The Growth of American English, Book I. By William A. Craigie. Tract LVI of 
the Society for Pure English. Oxford University Press. $0.75. 


These general observations on the growth of American English are based upon the 
research carried on in connection with the compilation of the Dictionary of American 
English on Historical Principles, of which 1,140 pages have already been published by 
the University of Chicago Press. 


Eastern Public Speaking Conference: 1940. Edited by Harold F. Harding with 
the assistance of Aynes I. Allardyce and W. Hayes Yeager. Wilson. 


These papers and addresses delivered at the thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Eastern Public Speaking Conference excel in quality and pertinence the usual level of 
convention addresses. Papers by Ordway Tead, Harold Benjamin, Frank Cushman, 
Adelaide Patterson, George H. Gallup, and many other educators and speech specialists 
together constitute an excellent survey of current thinking in the field. 


1000 and One: The Blue Book of Non-theatrical Films. 16th annual ed. 
1940-41. 64 East Lake St., Chicago, Ill. Educational Screen. $0.75. 


Some 5,200 films, largely sixteen millimeter but many thirty-five millimeter, silent 
and sound, have been carefully classified into subject groups with information as to 
number of reels, synopsis of content, and distributor sources from which the films are 
available. Many of them are free industrial subjects. An alphabetical title-index with 
page numbers is included. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Thinking in English, Book II. By Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.24. 


These authors continue here the experiment in combining instruction in reading and 
writing for the promotion of growth in language power. The emphasis throughout is 
upon the development of clarity and precision in meaningful communication. Punctua- 
tion and grammar are treated instrumentally in the pursuit of this objective. 


One-Act Plays. By Marie Annette Webb. Macmillan. $1.60. 


The growing recognition of the one-act play as a companion to the short story in 
the high-school literature program has created the need for such excellent collections 
as this. It includes, in addition to sections on ‘The Nature of the One-Act Play” and 
“Suggestions for Play Production,” sixteen one-act plays, including Rostand’s The 
Romancers, Zona Gale’s The Neighbors, Eugene O’Neill’s Where the Cross Is Made, and 
Fred Eastman’s Bread. 


The Dictionette: No. 7, Containing the Seventh Thousand Words for Everybody's 
Vocabulary. By Hardin Lucas. New York: Codetutor. By mail, $0.20; re- 
ductions for quantities; no stamps. 

A pocket-size, paper-covered booklet presenting for each of the thousand words a 
three-line entry, including pronunciation, etymology, synonyms or definitions, word 
divisions, opposites, and many other items of information. The pamphlet series is de- 
signed for use in vocabulary study by high-school classes. 














THE ANSWER IS Yes i 


Teachers of English are doing something 
about this problem of reading.... 


PITFALLS FOR READERS OF FICTION 
By Hazel Sample 


The latest study of the subtle influences exerted by popular-fiction writers through 
the basic (but often ‘“‘unexpressed”’) assumptions that lie between the lines. Students 
and teachers alike need this guide to avoid such snares. 


Order directly from National Council office. Single copies, $0.20; per dozen, $1.80 
TEACHING HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS TO READ 
By Stella S. Center and Gladys I. Persons 


If you are faced with a school-wide epidemic of retarded readers, let two teachers of 
English tell you, step by step, the successful campaign they waged. 
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GENERAL REPORT 


The National Council of Teachers of English, returning to Chicago in 
1940 after nearly twenty years’ absence, registered about ten times the 
attendance of its last meeting there. Thirty-six hundred and seven per- 
sons paid for badges at the Thanksgiving meeting. After making all al- 
lowances for the effect of location, much of the credit for this outpouring— 
some 4o per cent larger than any other N.C.T.E. convention—must go to 
the local committees on publicity and preconvention registration. The 
world’s most commodious convention hotel, the Stevens, accommodated 
the huge general sessions and the seventeen section meetings on Friday 
afternoon without difficulty. 

The convention opened Thanksgiving night in stimulating fashion. 
EK. A. Cross’s presidential address, cryptically entitled “‘And among 
These....,” and Dora V. Smith’s “The Challenge to Our Schools” 
will appear in full in the English Journal. The reader who leafs 
through them again and ponders the issues which they raise will be well 
repaid. Between came a masterly exposition by C. C. Fries, whose A meri- 
can English Grammar was published that day, of one of the great drifts or 
shifts of English speech. Mr. Fries’s complete paper will appear in a later 
issue of the Journal. 

The Friday morning program offered only two speakers—Mortimer J. 
Adler, author of How To Read a Book, and I. A. Richards, co-author of 
The Meaning of Meaning and author of Practical Criticism and Inter preta- 
tion in Teaching. Mr. Richards’ topic was the international language 
called ‘‘Basic English” and its usefulness in educating English-speaking 
young people to read accurately and to think exactly. Mr. Adler’s address 
vigorously condemned the present content and procedures of educa- 
tion and presented as ideal a curriculum without subject-matter divi- 
sions and centered about the “Great Books.’’ Throughout the convention 
the corridors echoed with discussion of this paper, most of the teachers 
rejecting Mr. Adler’s ideas. It is printed in College English and will be 
sent to English Journal subscribers upon request. 

The other general sessions were the dinner Friday and the luncheon 
Saturday, both of them literary rather than pedagogical. Both Elizabeth 
Page, author of The Tree of Liberty, and Louis Bromfield, author of The 
Farm, The Green Bay Tree, The Rains Came, etc., talked about the way 
books come into being. Both quite directly and sincerely insisted that no 
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amount of wishing to write or trying to write for the sake of fame or money 
will produce successful books; an author does good work only when he has 
something he so strongly desires to tell that he would rather write than do 
anything else. Mark Van Doren, who received the Pulitzer Prize for his 
Collected Poems and who has written several critical articles for this maga- 
zine, insisted that a good description of any piece of writing is implicit 
criticism and that thorough understanding of poem, play, or novel must 
precede any fair evaluation of it. 

Friday afternoon saw an attempt to recapture the intimate discussions 
of the old-time small Council meetings by means of ten small-group con- 
ferences held in rooms which seated only fifty persons. Although there 
were seven large-group meetings with very attractive programs, these 
small-group conferences were crowded, and the experiment was warmly 
praised by most of those who attended them. 

The outstanding characteristic of this convention was its variety in 
both topic and tone. Almost every phase of the teaching of English was 
dealt with by someone; and the auditor could easily find, according to his 
temperament, that ‘‘progress’’ is still being made or that “‘reaction”’ has 
set in. 

The Board of Directors is the basic policy-directing group in the Coun- 
cil. This year there were ninety directors present, seven of them directors- 
at-large and more than eighty of them elected by local associations. This 
situation, with the election of the Nominating Committee by informal 
ballot of these directors, provides the means by which any able and inter- 
ested person may participate in the management of the Council. 

The Annual Business Meeting (of individual members) chose the fol- 
lowing six persons to serve as directors-at-large for three years: 

Marion EpMan, Supervisor of Elementary School English, Detroit, Michigan 
GertruD M. Appison, Director of Curriculum in the Language Arts, Los 

Angeles, California 
Harpy R. Fincu, High School, Greenwich, Connecticut 
James H. Mason, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas 
Marion Pettis, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 
Rutu Dawson SAmson, Director of Materials of Instruction, Akron, Ohio 

The Board of Directors elected the following officers for 1941: 
President, RoBERT C. PooLey, University of Wisconsin 
First Vice-President, JouHN J. DE Boer, Chicago Teachers College 
Second Vice-President, JEANNETTE E. MALtTBy, North Central High School 

Spokane, Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Chicago Teachers College 


The 1941 convention will be held at Thanksgiving in Atlanta. 
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PANEL: ENGLISH FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
GEORGE WAGNER, East High School, Denver, chairman; ANNE Haic, Bronx- 
ville, New York; RutH Moscrip, Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud; 
MABLE RIEDINGER, Butchel High School, Akron; SAMUEL ROSENKRANTZ, South 
West High School, St. Louis; MARGARET SouTHWICcK, Gary; FRANCES Hor- 
wIcH, Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, Chicago; THELmMA Hurp, Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit 


The two problems presented for discussion on the gifted child were: 
(a) Isn’t it essential that he learn through experience the limitations 
placed on him when he works with average or less than average individ- 
uals? (6) Can a democracy develop adequate training for leadership if its 
gifted children are slowed down in development to the rate and standard 
of the mediocre? 

Among the conclusions which were reached in the course of the discus- 
sion were the following: (1) No limitations should be placed on the gifted 
child. (2) The English teacher should provide training in thinking that 
will challenge the child. (3) The duty of the English teacher is to discover 
needs and problems of all children and then to provide suitable stimula- 
tion for them. (4) Gifted children progress faster and adapt themselves to 
different kinds of work more readily than other children. (5) Rapid pro- 
motion, an enriched curriculum, homogeneous grouping, clubs for talented 
children, project teaching, and wide reading all help to provide for the 
gifted child. (6) The ability to do abstract thinking is particularly char- 
acteristic of the gifted child. (7) Better health and a high degree of moral- 
ity may usually be found among gifted children. (8) The teacher should 
insist on the best performance possible in working with gifted children. 

In the discussion from the floor numerous arguments were given both 
for and against homogeneous grouping. The majority appeared to believe 
that in some school systems it is desirable and not in others. There was 
general approval of Miss Moscrip’s contention that it is important to set a 
high standard of performance for gifted children. Certain speakers 
pointed out that not only the gifted child but all children should be ex- 
posed to the widest variety of materials. Teaching superior children offers 
unusual opportunity for pupil-teacher planning and for co-operative 
activities by small groups. 


UW 
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PANEL: ENGLISH IN AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 
GeEertTRUD Appison, Los Angeles City Schools, chairman; JEAN BARTLETT, 
North High School, Akron; EL1zABETH CARNEy, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley; HARLAN W. HAmitton, University of Akron; Don KARsH- 
NER, Menlo School and Junior College, Menlo Park, California; E. LouIse 
Noyes, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara; CHANDOS REDD, East High 
School, Denver; LErIF THORNE-THOMSEN, Harvard University 


(Reported by Miss Addison) 


Harlan Hamilton opened the panel by challenging the success of all 
English teaching at the secondary level. According to his observation, 
students entering college are ill-prepared in respect to skills, experience 
with literature, and personal readiness to meet the responsibilities of the 
mature citizen. The newer type of program sponsored by the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association may have some of the 
answers, he suggested. ‘‘Obviously something different needs to be done.”’ 

Jean Bartlett described her own literature classes as an example of how 
one teacher, working in a more or less traditional school setup, may pro- 
vide integrative experiences for her pupils by relating their reading to 
their own life-needs and by making the enrichment of personality and 
growth in understanding human relationships the goal of all experience 
with literature. Miss Bartlett also described the core program at East 
High School in Akron, one of the schools participating in the Eight-Year 
Study. 

Elizabeth Carney spoke from the background of the six-year high 
school at Greeley, in which both administrative structure and teaching 
methods have been revised along highly experimental lines. Grade divi- 
sions, as well as subject barriers, have been virtually eliminated at the 
junior high school level. The program requires a high degree of co-opera- 
tion among teachers in both planning and instruction. Miss Carney’s dis- 
cussion was humorously philosophical. Her plea was for more democracy 
in administration and a kindlier mutuality among teachers. Her experi- 
ence has led her to warn other schools against permitting English instruc- 
tion in the core program to deteriorate into a mere matter of training in 
the skills. Too often administrators and curriculum-makers overlook the 
possibilities of enrichment and guidance through other offerings of the 
English field, in both reading and expression. 

Louise Noyes described an experimental program called ‘‘Builders To- 
gether.”’ The cosmopolitan nature of the school’s population—combining 
rich resources of Latin, Scandinavian, and oriental peoples—inspired a 
“fusion”? course which blended the literature, art, music, and history of 
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many nations with the expression activities of Santa Barbara’s conven- 
tional tenth-grade English. As part of the Stanford Language Arts In- 
vestigation, the work of this class has aroused considerable interest. Miss 
Noyes also described the core program now being developed at Santa 
Barbara. She urged that strong leaders from the ranks of English teachers 
be “in on the ground floor” wherever new curricula are being planned. 
Their knowledge of the needs of young people, their expertness in lan- 
guage instruction, and their awareness of cultural values must be estab- 
lished as significant factors in any sound plan. 

Chandos Reid analyzed the core program at East High School in 
Denver, another development of the Eight-Year Study. Here the co-op- 
eration of teachers in a flexible program of studies has been strengthened 
by the following advantages: (1) acceptance of the principle that the cur- 
riculum should be based directly upon a continuing study of the life-needs 
of youth; (2) development of administrative machinery that provides 
(a) opportunity for a high degree of teacher-teacher and teacher-pupil 
planning, (5) participation of parents in planning the school program, and 
(c) contact of core teachers with pupils, in a guidance relationship, over a 
period of three years. Miss Reid believes in the validity of the progress 
made in the Denver high schools. She warned against all forms of ad- 
ministrative rigidity and deplored the inevitable sabotage that threatens 
any program with which all members of the faculty are not wholehearted- 
ly in sympathy. Nevertheless, her enthusiasm and her clear exposition of 
the work at East High School conveyed her faith in the secure and basic 
importance of English in an integrated program. 

Leif Thorne-Thomsen, formerly of the Stanford Language Arts In- 
vestigation, now of the School of Education, Harvard University, brought 
his own interpretation of the place of language education in the modern 
school. Unless young people learn to be sensitive to the meanings of 
words, to appreciate the influence which various contexts exert upon 
meanings, to relate realities to verbal symbols through insistence upon 
operational definitions, we cannot expect them to deal competently with 
politics or ideals, not to mention human relationships. 


Through the programs described and the ideas expressed by the panel 
members, and through the lively general discussion which followed, sev- 
eral points of agreement emerged: 

In any program designed to give assurance ‘‘that the learner will be- 
come an integrated personality functioning creatively in an integrated 
society,” the contribution of the English teacher is fundamental. 
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Integrating experiences may be provided in a variety of administrative 
patterns, through teaching methods which are time-tested as well as 
through newer types of activity. 

The assurance of flexibility and insistence upon the techniques of 
democratic co-operation are basic to the success of any educational pro- 
gram. 

Modern education calls for broader knowledge, sounder scholarship, 
greater expertness in one’s field of specialization—even more, it demands 
that teachers themselves be well-integrated personalities. 

There are certain needs of youth which English teachers, by training 
and temperament, are peculiarly fitted to meet. The privilege and re- 
sponsibility of meeting these must not be lost by default. Therefore, it is 
imperative that English teachers exert aggressive and creative leadership, 
wherever curriculum revision is going forward. 


PANEL: ENGLISH FOR THE NONACADEMIC PUPILS 

GEORGE Murpny, Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, California, chairman; 
HELEN ACKERMANN, Sudlow Intermediate School, Davenport, Iowa; RuTH 
Dopps, C. K. McClatchey High School, Sacramento; ErHer MABtie FALK, 
Former Supervisor of Curriculum, Madison; HELEN L. Granam, Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois; W. Wirpur HATFIELD, 
Chicago Teachers College; C. L. PErsinc, Western Military Academy, Alton, 
Illinois; KENNETHA SCHAAL, Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit; FAYLENE 
CARTER, Maplewood High School, Maplewood, Missouri; MARGARET CURTIS, 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan; MARION EpMAN, Language Educa- 
tion Department, Detroit; Epirn IsEty, East High School, Madison 


(Reported by E. A. Schmidt, Rochester, Minnesota) 


The chairman and the panel members illustrated concretely the need 
for a detailed understanding of the characteristics of the so-called “‘non- 
academic pupils.’’ Miss Ackermann described three types: the pupil with 
low I.Q., poor home background, and generally poor environment who is 
uninterested and defiant; the slow learner who comes from a good home 
environment, is willing, but is unable to meet standards and requires 
special attention; and the pupil who aims only to get by but possesses 
considerable ability. Miss Schaal described the environment of the non- 
academic pupil in Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit. This school is 
in a congested business area where 13 per cent of the school population had 
lived in the district for less than one year and only 7 per cent had moved 
only once. Only g per cent of the homes represented look out upon gar- 
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dens. In many instances the family income is very low, and in others the 
parents are separated. The pupils are unacquainted with the historical 
atmosphere of the locality in which they live. 

Mr. Persing pointed out that students need to be classified emotionally 
as well as intellectually. He rejected the rigid requirements of classical 
literature for nonacademic pupils and insisted that the reading matter be 
adapted to the interests of the learner. Students should be given books 
which they recognize as valuable to them, as well as books which provide 
much needed escape. In his judgment it is better to begin with pulp litera- 
ture than with nothing at all. 

Mr. Hatfield observed that many nonacademic students are not par- 
ticularly dull and that they will occupy positions of leadership in the 
country later on. 

Mrs. Falk and Miss Graham dwelt upon the special need of nonacadem- 
ic pupils in planning for both speaking and writing. Both of these speakers 
cited the need of superior skill in helping the pupils to “make a point”’ 
simply and logically. 

In answer to a question from the floor as to the proper procedure in 
grading, Miss Ackermann reported that in her school grading is not by 
numbers or letters but by means of written comments based upon data 
accumulated in students’ folders. These folders contain records of stu- 
dents’ backgrounds, including their reading experiences. 

The problem of operating separate courses for college preparatory stu- 
dents and for those not preparing for college was given extended discus- 
sion. A speaker from the floor described a plan in which it was possible 
for a student to transfer from the one group to the other when it appeared 
likely that he would go to college. Another plan involved the organization 
of heterogeneous classes with differentiated assignments for students of 
limited and superior ability. 

In general it was agreed that a simplified program is required for the 
slow learner, one which provides for everyday language needs and which 
includes rich and diversified experiences as a basis for the improvement of 
reading. 


PANEL: ENGLISH FOR CHILDREN WITH A FOREIGN BACKGROUND 
Epna L. STERLING, Lincoln High School, Seattle, chairman; RALPH WATER- 
HOUSE, Superintendent of Schools, Akron; ALBERT BERGLUND, Skokie High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois; Amy Coventry, Lincoln High School, Des Moines; 
NELL DoueErty, University High School, New Mexico Normal University, Las 
Vegas; WALTER Nortucott, Miller High School, Detroit; Frances M. Un- 
CAPHER, Froebel School, Gary; CATHERINE GREENWALD, Emerson School, 
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Gary; Mary D. REEp, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Helen M. Streator, Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan 


(Summary by Hazel Poole, Westside High School, Newark) 


Miss Sterling opened the discussion by pointing out the danger that in 
the present critical world-situation America, although it has welcomed the 
intellectual alien exiled from his own country, may, in its attempt to 
check subversive activities, make laws which work actual injustice to 
some of its well-intentioned aliens of the less privileged groups. 

Mr. Waterhouse admitted the necessity of giving recognition to the 
contribution of other nationalities to American life, by means of folk 
festivals with songs, dances, and pageants based on the life in other coun- 
tries, but stressed earnestly the greater need of making children with 
foreign background feel that all this belonged to their past heritage and 
that their present need is to understand and accept the American way of 
life. He felt that too much attention to the foreign background of children 
was an encouragement to the perpetuation of adult foreign organizations 
in this country. 

Miss Doherty, after explaining that in her own school in New Mexico 
the “foreign’”’ children considered themselves, quite reasonably, the actual 
natives and the Americans the foreigners, pointed out that there was no 
reason why children with foreign background should not make their own 
peculiar contribution to our common civilization and receive ours in re- 
turn. She reminded her hearers that America is not, after all, merely an 
extension of the British Isles. She said, also, that when creative expres- 
sion was desired it was difficult to make children articulate in any lan- 
guage and about any background but their own. 

With this point Mr. Borglund agreed, adding that our appreciation of 
their own background helps foreign children to make the transition to 
ours. It is part of our work as teachers to see that pupils of foreign herit- 
age are proud of their background, not ashamed of it, and that other pu- 
pils do not make them feel inferior because of it. 

Miss Greenwald, one of the commentators, here asked whether, in the 
schools represented by teachers attending this group meeting, the so- 
called ‘‘foreign students” were foreign-born themselves or were born in 
America of parents who were foreign. It was found that, although most 
schools had some of both kinds, the American-born children of foreign 
parents predominated. Miss Greenwald then said that in this case she 
felt the pupils should be led to think of America, not of their parents’ 
homeland, as their own real background. 

This led to the question of racial prejudice as exhibited by pupils. 
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Mrs. Uncapher testified that in the mixed population of the Gary schools 
there was no evidence that such prejudice existed. Miss Sterling sug- 
gested that, where it did exist, it could be best overcome by emphasis 
upon things which rise above racial or national considerations and stress 
the common heritage of humanity. Mr. Berglund still felt that we could 
never meet children of foreign parentage except on the ground of things 
with which they were already familiar and that we could not make a child 
a good American merely by insisting on his being one. He also pointed out 
that part of the Americanism we are trying to cultivate in this country is a 
tolerance and understanding of foreigners. Mr. Waterhouse said that 
other national patterns should not be ignored but that they should be 
woven into our own national pattern. Miss Coventry reminded the group 
that in helping children with foreign background to find their way in 
American life, we were also, through them, extending that help to their 
foreign-born parents. 

Although there was little time left for a discussion of the linguistic 
problems involved in teaching children of foreign backgrounds, a few 
points were touched upon. A member of the group spoke of the difficulty 
of finding good books simple enough in diction and at the same time 
mature enough in thought to hold the interest of the older pupils who have 
a limited acquaintance with English. In answer Mr. Berglund spoke of 
the simplified classics used in Winnetka. Someone else raised the ques- 
tion of how children from foreign homes could be trained to think in 
English instead of thinking in the foreign language and then trying to 
translate their thoughts. Miss Reed showed by example that this could be 
done if the children were asked to write upon some fresh experience which 
had never been associated with the foreign language known to them. 


PANEL: ENGLISH IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


LILLIAN RemMsBurG, Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois, chairman; NELLIE Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle; Davin 
Kope.t, Chicago Teachers College; StstER Mrrtam, R.S.M., College Miseri- 
cordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania; GRACE O’MALLEy, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Des Moines; PAauL W. StoppArpD, Housatonic Valley Regional High 
School, Falls City, Connecticut; H. L. YivisAken, Leyden Community High 
School, Franklin Park, Illinois; Ex1zABetH J. Drake, Director of English, 
Binghamton, New York; ANNA M. Seaton, Detroit Public Schools 


The problem of teaching English in the small high school does not 
differ fundamentally from that of teaching English in the large high 
school. Miss Nellie Appy, for example, insisted that in high schools of all 
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kinds it is necessary to provide for the needs of individual children. 
Whether there are one hundred and fifty or thirty-five hundred pupils in 
the school, it is necessary to find ways in which to permit young people to 
work together under the guidance of the teacher and with the help of the 
teacher. Our work must be focused on what the students themselves want 
and need to know. Dr. David Kopel echoed this sentiment and added 
that all teachers, particularly teachers of English, have the responsibility 
of helping to preserve sanity in a world rapidly going mad. In this process 
language is a tremendously potent instrument for good or evil. It can be 
used to get the work of the world done; and it can be used or, rather, mis- 
used to obscure, to misrepresent, to malign, to create prejudices, to foster 
illusions, and to predispose people to the shocks that are the forerunners 
of insanity. 

Mr. Paul Stoddard, on the other hand, recognized advantages in the 
small high school which are not found in the larger institutions. “From 
the steps of my new P.W.A. school you can look miles and miles in any 
direction without seeing a house. The nearest city is forty-eight miles 
away. And although I was born and bred in the city, I wouldn’t return 
again for anything in the world.” One of the functions of the teacher of 
English in the country high school is to encourage the pupils to stay in the 
country and to believe in the splendid values that exist in country life. 
When an instructor discovered, for example, that Ethan Frome was laid 
twenty miles from his school and that Edith Wharton had spent the 
summer and laid the plot of her story in his own little town, he was most 
successful in teaching the story, because the experiences of the characters 
came close to those of real life and because the scene had been laid so near 
by. 

Sister Miriam, of College Misericordia, of Dallas, Pennsylvania, rec- 
ommended that we should begin in the ninth grade with the study of 
grammar and what used to be called ‘‘mental arithmetic,” in order to 
develop a tough intellectual fiber and mental discipline. She emphasized 
also the importance of teaching words in context rather than merely 
through their dictionary meaning. 

Mr. H. L. Ylvisaker and Dr. Kopel differed as to the need for special 
remedial reading teachers. Dr. Kopel took the view that if every teacher 
of English would adapt her work to the needs of the individual pupils, 
special teachers of remedial reading would soon become unnecessary. 

Mr. Ylvisaker, on the other hand, held that even the better-than- 
average teacher of English could not fully account for all the pupils who 
had difficulty in reading and that experts and specialists would continue 
to be needed. 
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Both Miss O’Malley, of Des Moines, and Miss Bills, of Marcellus, New 
York, were concerned about the problem of departmental boundaries in 
the small-town high school curriculum. “We should stop thinking of our- 
selves merely as English teachers,’ declared Miss O’Malley, “and we 
should learn to teach our pupils specialized work in fields in which they 
are interested. Most important, perhaps, in teaching in rural areas is the 
development of a strong interest in the community rather than mere per- 
formance in certain labeled courses.”’ Miss Bills reported that in her school 
the teachers were attempting to build individual reading programs which 
would help students to get material on subjects in which they are most 
interested, and that the literary, the oral, and the written phases of Eng- 
lish are correlated in such a way as to help the student find his place in the 
life he has to live. 

In commenting upon the discussion Miss Seaton, of the Chadsey High 
School in Detroit, emphasized the need of dealing with students at the 
level at which the teacher found them and of helping them to interpret 
their own life-situations. 

Several speakers from the floor emphasized the value of building on the 
current reading interests of children, even if these were found at the level 
of the comic-books. Dr. Kopel called attention to the increasing quantity 
of inexpensive pamphlet material and low-cost editions which are becom- 
ing available to the general public in the building of strong and diversified 
reading interests. 

PANEL: CREATIVE WRITING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
KATHLEEN G. AMMERMAN, Central School, Glencoe, chairman; Joun T. 
FREDERICK, Northwestern University; HELEN Swanson, Dever School, Chicago 

(Report by Mrs. Ammerman) 


1. What is it that these rare persons were able to do which so released 
children from the aversions and tensions, imposed by the adult world, 
that they were able to express what was to them true or wonderful or 
beautiful without fear and with consciousness of self? 

Conversely, why is it that so many of us, as teachers, are so busy say- 
ing, “Conform, obey, this is the rule, there is no other way,” that we fail 
to help children develop that divine spark which is the birthright of every 
child? 

2. Somewhere along the way many children, one can almost say most 
children, lose the spontaneity, curiosity, and imaginative quality, as well 
as the ease and poise, with which they enter school. The school and we as 
teachers have a grave responsibility to face in this. We have a duty to 
perform in creating an environment in which these priceless attributes 
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can flourish. Self-confidence, independence, and a feeling of security nat- 
urally hold open the gates for freedom of expression. 

3. Inevitably, in discussing such a subject as this the question will 
arise: ‘But what about skills?” When, if ever, are children to learn legi- 
ble handwriting, correct spelling, logical construction, and the like? Let 
me hasten to say that I am in no way belittling the mastery of skills. In 
fact, I am insisting upon it. I do believe that the teaching of many skills 
and techniques can easily go hand in hand with the type of expression 
that we are discussing—that they should be taught as the need for them 
arises and not at some stated time because the teacher or curricula- 
makers think that it will eventually arise. Undoubtedly, it does take a 
tremendous amount of imagination and ingenuity on the part of a teacher 
to provide experiences which are sufficiently real and vital to develop 
needs for skills which a child can recognize as vital to his pursuits. It re- 
quires even more vision to supply the necessary repetition for mastery of 
these skills without making it a matter of deadly drill and routine. 

4. In any attempt to foster and develop the creative in the minds and 
hearts of children the teacher has been sadly hampered, of late years, by 
the mass of purely factual social-studies material which has flooded our 
schools. Too often, anything resembling the imaginative has been ridi- 
culed; even folk literature has been tabooed. Preference has been shown 
by publishers and purchasers alike for books of very poor literary quality. 
Perhaps this is not entirely the publishers’ fault—we, as teachers, may 
have to take a goodly share of the blame. Could it be, do you suppose, 
that this and other seeming stupidities in schools, particularly elementary 
schools, may have come about in some measure because there are too 
many persons making plans for school curricula, too many persons teach- 
ing teachers how to teach, who have gotten what knowledge they have of 
children out of books? Never having really worked with children, can they 
know that giving children facts is not enough even when those facts are on 
the level of their interest and understanding? Children must be helped to 
see how facts are interrelated and how people react to facts. And how can 
that be done without emotional and imaginative perception? 


LARGE-GROUP PROGRAM: LITERATURE 
(Summarized by Allan Abbott, Teachers College 
Columbia University, Chairman) 
Professor Norman E. Nelson, of the University of Michigan, and Pro- 
fessors Daniel E. Prescott and Mortimer J. Adler, of the University of 
Chicago, addressed an audience said to have numbered twelve hundred. 
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Professor Nelson spoke on “The Place of Poetry in the Good Life,’ 
from the point of view of literary criticism, which should not be negative, 
not be merely objective or based primarily on science, which makes no 
judgment of values. In today’s chaos in the world of arts and letters we 
especially need criteria for discriminating values criteria based on the 
similarity of all men, on the general body of common experience, on a 
positive theory of the good life. Literature is not a substitute for life, nor 
is it the criterion of what life should be; the good life, rather, is the 
criterion of literature. The contribution of literature may be (as in More 
or Carlyle) an attempt to influence the lives of men directly; but it may 
equally be (as in poetry) the creation of innocent enjoyment as an aspect 
of, and an addition to, the good life. Poetry, like all art, is self-contained; 
it creates its own unity of ethic and aesthetic. Its truth is self-consistency, 
not necessarily truth to outward fact or theory; its emotion need not be 
powerful—if light, it may afford legitimate relaxation to the man who 
takes his emotion in the actual world most seriously. Its ethic may be set 
off from real life; man seeks his ethic, his religion, his economics, his 
philosophy, from more serious sources. Poetry may make use of these and 
be the stronger for them; it is not required to contribute to them. 

Professor Prescott discussed, as a scientist, the emotion that goes into 
literature. Literature, like the other arts, is symbolized experience; at its 
best it records, in addition to facts and ideas, a significant content of emo- 
tion. In creating a symbolic expression of experience, the poet goes through 
a process of harmonizing himself with his experience—ordering his emo- 
tions and his sense of values in harmony with the world. His emotional 
tensions are externalized and released, often with the effect not only of 
catharsis but of a better ordering of the emotions, resulting in better per- 
sonal adjustment and mental health. The emotional content includes not 
only that of the author but also that of the culture in which he lived, par- 
ticularly those factors in it that affected his early childhood; and the ad- 
justments the poet makes to these may prove equally valid for his readers. 
The implications for teaching are that the learner should share the avriter’s 
emotion, not merely his intellectual processes; he should read freely and at 
length; he should express his reactions not so much through tests and 
reasoned explanations as in art forms or dramatics, in which he can 
externalize the emotions felt; he should associate literature with the entire 
culture of the times in which it arose, with other types of aesthetic experi- 
ence, with the author himself as a vital, living person. 

Professor Adler, in illustration of the thesis he had presented in the 
general session Friday morning, gave a demonstration of “How To Read 
a Book” a second time, in what he called a synthetic, constructive read- 
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ing. The basis of this demonstration was in the hands of the audience, in 
the form of multigraphed passages from Aristotle’s Politics and Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract. These two passages, both dealing with the origin 
and structure of society, are commonly thought to be opposed; on a low 
level of reading, Aristotle is taken to say that society is entirely natural, 
Rousseau that it is wholly conventional—an obviously false interpreta- 
tion, of the kind always to be found in secondhand books. Close reading, 
with attention in each author to the key words (“‘natural”’ in Aristotle, 
“authority” in Rousseau) and to the way the thought, in each case, grows 
from these, leads to a reasoned conclusion that Aristotle and Rousseau are 
much more closely in agreement than is commonly thought; but, more 
importantly, leads to a habit of aggressive and original thinking on the 
part of the reader, so that a book becomes not merely something to absorb 
passively but a challenge to strenuous intellectual effort. 

The aggressive manner in which Dr. Adler presented his thesis stimu- 
lated active query and discussion. The earlier two papers seemed, to this 
critic, equally loaded with provocative ideas. Considered as a group, they 
are so different in point of view and in the sense of values to be sought that 
they can hardly be united in a single summary statement; it would be like 
trying to summarize a chamber concert, a clinical diagnosis, and a duel. 
The audience were grateful that three such different approaches to literary 
study had been so clearly presented; they left with probably divergent 
views as to which of the three struck most nearly at what is really central 
in the literary experience. 


IMAGINATION AND OBSERVATION IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


KATHLEEN G. AMMERMAN 
Principal of Central School, Glencoe, Illinois 


“What is it that some teachers here and there are able to do which so 
releases children from the fears and tensions imposed by the adult world 
that they are able to express what is to them true or wonderful or beautiful 
without fear and without self-consciousness?”’ asked Miss Kathleen Am- 
merman, of Glencoe, Illinois, at a section meeting of elementary teachers. 
‘“‘Why are teachers so busy teaching, so busy saying, ‘Conform, obey, 
this is the rule, there is no other way,’ that they fail to help children to 
develop that divine spark which is every child’s birthright?” 

In the language arts the aims are essentially what they have always 
been, namely, clear thinking, vivid speech, intelligible writing, and joy 
and comprehension in reading. There is much to be learned about how to 
guide development in each of these phases by observing the enormous 
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skill which any child has acquired before entering school. All this great 
store of knowledge has been acquired without conscious effort and through 
natural experiences on the child’s level of maturity. The cue, then, is fora 
language-arts program based upon experience. 

Somewhere along the way many children lose the natural spontaneity, 
as well as the ease and poise with which they enter school. The school has 
a grave responsibility to face in this. It has a duty to perform in creating 
an environment in which these priceless attributes can flourish. Self-con- 
fidence, independence, and a feeling of security naturally hold open the 
gates for freedom of expression. 

The home plays an important part in training in desirable habits in 
this field, as in all others. Yet daily one sees examples of lack of thought 
or understanding or of poor judgment on the part of parents. A little 
effort and forethought on the part of teachers in helping parents think 
along the lines that are proving successful in schools will be well repaid. 

A very little observation will prove that there is no end to that potent 
force which we choose to call ‘‘creative expression.” Without its flowering 
the procedures in the language arts become a matter of memory, drill, and 
deadly routine. But there must be a clear understanding about what is 
meant by ‘“‘creative,”’ for, like so many of our overused words, it is rapidly 
falling into disrepute. 

Everything seems to indicate, then, that imagination and observation 
must be brought into play to provide experiences which are sufficiently 
rich and vital to develop needs which a child can recognize as necessary to 
his pursuits. The teaching of skills through the activities connected with 
his various modes of expression can easily follow. The skills will then be 
taught as the need arises and not at some stated time because the teacher 
thinks they will eventually be needed. Naturally, one does not expect all 
practice to be carried on through a continuous succession of highly stimu- 
lating activities. However, a sufficient number of activities that are of 
real and vital interest to children will make all the difference between 
boredom and enthusiasm, between self-consciousness and joy in expres- 
sion. 


THE ADULT IN COURSES IN WRITING 
WILLIAM GLASGOW BOWLING 
Acting Dean of University College, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
Typical students of courses in writing for adults vary in age from 
eighteen to thirty-five; in occupation, they may be drivers of delivery 
trucks, secretaries, or business executives. All of them enrol because of a 
well-defined purpose which is usually practical and utilitarian. Attending 
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classes at the cost of both money and leisure hours, they demand usable 
information as well as academic credit. Fortunately, adult students of to- 
day are welcomed into academic institutions. A man or woman who 
wishes to make up a deficiency in college training need not fear the rebuff 
which a college administrator of two generations ago gave to the hero in 
Hardy’s Jude the Obscure: “‘. . . . judging from your description of your- 
self as a working-man, I venture to think that you will have a much 
better chance of success in life by remaining in your own sphere and stick- 
ing to your trade than by adopting any other course.”’ 

To be, as Milton said, ‘“‘deep versed in books and shallow in himself”’ is 
to be unqualified for teaching the adult class. After students have worked 
all day, they must be kept awake as well as instructed, and the teacher 
must be resourceful and imaginative. The adult education courses have 
improved the quality of instruction in the day classes of many a college. 

In the night-school classes are men and women who are capable of clear 
thinking but who, unsure of themselves in writing, want to know what 
makes a sentence right or wrong. For these students a good handbook of 
composition and rhetoric is serviceable, on condition that all rules and 
principles are taught in relation to the practice of writing. Parlor gram- 
marians are no better than parlor athletes. The essential knowledge in- 
cludes the differentia of phrases and clauses, for the sake of avoiding major 
sentence errors, and the function of the nouns, pronouns, and verbs—the 
strong words—as distinguished from that of the adjectives and adverbs— 
the color words. Within the practical scope of grammar come also the use 
of co-ordinate and subordinate relationships, the agreement of nouns and 
verbs, the need of pronouns for antecedents, and the direct use of the 
pronoun “I” instead of the circumlocutions. Beyond this basic grammar 
adult students learn the superior value of the concrete word, the indis- 
pensability of clear planning, and the confusion of wordiness. 

Above all is the importance of much practice. Salesmen accustomed to 
prepare reports against a dead line or executives for whom the directors’ 
meeting will not be postponed will soon realize the nonsense of depending 
upon inspiration to get their writing done. They will understand Dr. 
Johnson, who proved that ‘‘a man may always write well when he will set 
himself doggedly to it.” 

PROPAGANDIZING FOR PEACE 
EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 

In our pursuit of peace we need to have a clear conception of the values 

we are striving for. What kind of a world do we want to live in? Peace is, 
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first of all, a localachievement. The first step in saving the world is to save 
ourselves, our families, our communities, our regions. If we can’t demon- 
strate tolerance, rationality, and co-operativeness at home, we aren’t 
going to demonstrate it abroad. For myself, I want to live in a world 
where every individual is the architect of his own fate—where everyone is 
a planner, a builder, no matter what his station in life, his income, color, 
or creed. For this reason we shall have to make room for everyone. No 
longer should we have the contrast of an annual educational expenditure 
of $15.86 for a Negro child and $137.00 for a boy or girl in New York 
State. Nor will we continue to have four million young people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four unemployed. I’d like to see a world in 
which high valuations are put on what people are rather than on what 
they have; a world where there is free communication, and such instru- 
ments as the motion picture and the newspaper and the radio are not in 
the hands of a small group, or where the reader or the listener thwarts free 
speech through prejudice or ignorance; a world where violence is not ac- 
cepted as the natural way of settling international disputes; and a world 
where our science of human relationships catches up with the science of 
production which we have developed. 

Peace is not merely the absence of war; it is a way of life. We cannot 
outfight totalitarianism unless we outdream it. Dr. Ley, German head of 
the labor front, came out the other day with specific plans for workers’ 
homes to be built after the war. Do we have any dreams about what we 
are going to build after the war when we no longer build armaments? Is it 
to be houses, roads, recreation centers, schools, or what? If mankind is to 
move toward peace, it will only be because there are teachers everywhere 
who are concerned not only about fighting for peace but about thinking 
for peace as well. 


PropucinG Motion Pictures: A PROBLEM IN COMMUNICATION 


EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 


The job of the teacher consists of building communities of intellect and 
feeling, of purposes and ideals. Education, then, is possible only by means 
of good communication, which is thwarted and frustrated by many forces 
of prejudice, fear, and ignorance. As training in communication, the mak- 
ing and showing of motion pictures are excellent disciplines because the 
production of films is a real-life situation and because for the audience 
before a screen the justification of the energy and expense required must 
be something worth saying. 
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Themes from recent school-made films which represent ‘‘something to 
say” may be expressed as follows: ‘‘East Technical High School is a 
friendly, interesting place”; and “‘You’re a gentleman in most ways— 
why be such a boor when you start driving an automobile?”’ 

Good style in the school movies is, first, a consistent style, not a mixture 
of styles, with serious material being thrust at an audience made ready by 
the preceding scene to laugh; second, simplicity, trick shots, and unusual 
angles to be left for later—much later; third, the presentation of actual 
children, not abstractions, for we all like to see curly hair, a grinning boy, 
or a look of concentration. 

The school movie had best be a co-operative project, the dramatics 
teacher helping to put the actors at ease, the art and home economics 
teachers dressing the set or selecting the clothing, and the science teacher 
helping on such details as lighting. 

Long dramatic films are too hard at first. For the early pictures the 
good subjects are technical skills which may be taught by demonstration 
in four or five minutes of screen time. These are exemplified by such films 
made at Ohio State University as “A Tike on a Bike,” ‘The Safety 
Sleuth,” and ‘Can You Stop in Time?” With experience, a movie club 
may plan more elaborate projects—for example, films on Community 
Chest activities or the town’s recreational opportunities, and even teach- 
ing films to be used in the school classes. 

Successful school-made films will demonstrate to patrons what the 
schools are doing, help to integrate school subjects, teach boys and girls 
their community problems, and attract students to new avenues of com- 


munication. 


IMPLICATIONS OF ‘‘READING IN GENERAL EDUCATION” 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING IN 
HicH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 
I have been asked to discuss the implications for the improvement of 
teaching of the report Reading in General Education, published recently 
by the American Council on Education. The report is based upon a com- 
prehensive survey and appraisal of trends and issues relating to reading, 
particularly at the high-school and junior-college levels, a survey which 
entailed visiting many schools and colleges as well as reading the literature 
on reading. In the report the chapters cover the different kinds of read- 
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ing, the nature and function of reading, the diagnosis of reading in- 
efficiency, and the relation of reading to general education. 

Our study brought out the urgency of the demand which our time 
makes for wide information, clear understanding, and critical discrimina- 
tion. We know that such power is of primary importance to maintaining 
the democratic way of life. Our young people, in this time of strain and 
complexity, must make more choices and reach more difficult decisions 
than in any previous historical period. Striving to meet this condition, 
schools offer curriculums of wider range and more practical subject mat- 
ter, including, for example, the study of home life, personal problems, or 
the production and consumption of goods; and they adjust learning ac- 
tivities to pupils differing widely in mental ability and interests by devel- 
oping guidance programs, enlarging library facilities, and giving special 
consideration to reading problems. 

Only limited progress has been made, however, in overcoming reading 
difficulties, and for most students the ability to read stops far short of the 
level at which they can meet effectively the challenging demands made on 
them both in and out of school. Promoting growth in reading must be ex- 
tended to higher grade levels than it is commonly promoted today. Cur- 
rent practice lags far behind what has been shown experimentally to be 
desirable and possible, partly because teachers and school officials are not 
adequately informed about reading. There is, furthermore, a dearth of 
evidence concerning many reading problems, such as the role of reading in 
general education and the types of materials and guidance essential to 
reading improvement. 

To improve reading in harmony with current needs, teachers must keep 
certain concepts and principles clearly in mind, namely, that reading is a 
purposeful activity which causes intellectual and emotional growth, that 
successful reading demands a clear grasp of the symbol used, whether for 
literal or emotive meaning, that different kinds of reading serve different 
purposes, and that good reading requires a critical reaction to the ideas 
apprehended. These ends should be explained to the pupils. 

To the extent that reading is not an end in itself but an aid to learning, 
its relation to other aids needs to be studied—its relation to the radio and 
the movies, for example, and to language and to thinking. Experiments 
now under way tend to justify the recommendation that English courses 
should be reorganized to provide for an integrated and continuous study 
of problems relating to various forms of communication. 

Rapid progress has been made in stimulating independent reading; but, 
unfortunately, the quality of much of the material read is far from satis- 
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factory, and for a surprisingly large number wide reading is only a spurt. 
Teachers must analyze the interests, capacities, and needs of their pupils 
with reference to conditions of sex, mental ability, and environmental 
influences, and in the light of their knowledge they must find the right 
materials to effect the essential reading skills and interests. 

Three broad patterns of training the committee who prepared Reading 
in General Education believe essential are: developmental training, to pro- 
mote greater efficiency in reading on the part of all students; remedial 
training for the unusually deficient readers; and guidance to better read- 


ing interests and tastes. 





EVERYBODY NEEDS ENGLISH 


WARD GREEN 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


In business preparatory classes, students of English manifest a de- 
termination and definiteness of purpose which I have found nowhere else 
in the curriculum in the study of English. For students learning to com- 
mand words in order to accomplish a desired personal and vocational 
objective, English becomes a vocation. For them the hope of successful 
accomplishment as clerks or salesmen has created a desperately felt need 
of English. Sometimes, on the other hand, the study of oral English re- 
sults in the choice of a vocation—not only that of the radio announcer but 
also such as that of the department-store clerk. Training in the speech 
arts quickens interest in putting one’s self in the place of another and so 
anticipating the special needs of another, which skill, in turn, makes the 
clerk’s job attractive. Finally, as O’Connor’s study on “Vocabulary and 
Success” proves, vocabulary growth will result from finding words to fit 
one’s increasing understanding and experience in one’s vocation. 


SoME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT CREATIVE WRITING 


Cc. C. HAMILTON 
Michigan State College 


The educational function of creative writing at the college level is the 
same as the educational function of any study, at the college level or any 
other. It is to keep society living and to make it more livable by training, 
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first, in the skill to get along with other people, and, second, in the skill to 
engage in, enjoy, and further the activities of that society. 

By an analysis of some of the misconceptions current about creative 
work, particularly writing, I can best say something on the problem worth 
attention. The commonest of the misconceptions concerns emotion. 
Emotion is not merely hysteria, as most academic people think; nor is 
animalistic wallowing the only thing which creative writing offers the 
student. On the contrary, creative writing is practically the common 
study that attempts to train the emotions, to give the training without 
which there can be no sound foundation for an integrated personality. 
By mentioning emotion, I do not exclude the development of the intellect 
from the benefits of discipline in imaginative writing. 

The discipline of imaginative writing shifts the students’ primary atten- 
tion from the second-hand experience of books to his own first-hand ex- 
perience. By “experience” I mean neither roaming the waterfront nor 
rolling in the gutter. A roll or two, I suspect, never hurt anybody per- 
manently, but fundamentally experience is more than that; it is getting 
something into our heads, transferring something from the macrecosm to 
the microcosm. Something more than elementary reaction to sensation, 
experience is observation and reflection. What we are trying to produce is 
the student, citizen, who can think out the distinctive and feel out the 
sensitive, who can plan an effect and implement it by the right selection 
and arrangement. 

In creative writing the worker strives not only for expression but also 
for communication of his unique reactions. Certain material, he quickly 
learns, doesn’t have the looked-for effect. The profane and the obscene 
result in the reader’s voluntary recoil. Indulgence in sentimentality or 
any loose emotion is not creative writing. At the same time, the creative 
worker is not taken in by sneers at defense mechanisms; instead he learns 
that the first mark of the stage beyond intelligence, or the ability to adjust 
one’s self to experience—that is, of maturity—is the possession and use of 
defense mechanisms which safeguard one from betrayal by the unscrupu- 
lous, or from the misery caused by the freakish ideals which the prurient 
and puritanical erect in the midst of their undisciplined emotions. As 
soon as the imaginative writer, first, understands that effect is his sole aim 
and, second, subjects himself to emotional discipline, he may safely 
handle material which may possibly serve as a release to the reader as well 
as to the writer. 

Where the intellect, by a thought, establishes a literal relationship be- 
tween things, the imagination, by an image, establishes a figurative rela- 
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tionship, always working beyond the specific into the concrete. Forced to 
avoid the abstract as strictly as the general, to work through his own 
senses, the student may complain that he doesn’t want to keep his nose in 
the dirt all the time; but we must teach him that he will become a sensi- 
tive person only by nourishing his senses, and that the function of his cor- 
relative faculties is to make up his mind what he’s going to smell or what 
he’s going to get a taste of. If he comprehends that he must avoid the 
general and the abstract in basic content, he can work out for himself that 
he must avoid the trite and stilted in his phrasing. Trite expressions are 
easy to avoid, as a kind of cheating, and the creative worker soon quits 
them as a child quits chewing the cuds of gum he finds under desks. The 
stilted and rhetorical, however, in place of the simple and sensuous, are 
more tenaciously appealing, particularly the facile and false figures of 
sentimentality; but after a while the student learns what Lincoln meant 
when he suggested that a man’s legs ought to be long enough to reach the 


ground. 


EDUCATING FOR PEACE, A FACTOR IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


IDA T. JACOBS 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines 


Educating for Peace, published in June, 1940, by the National Council, 
is being enthusiastically received. It embodies the ideas of American writ- 
ers, past and present, on the significance of our democracy and its im- 
plications for us, in relation both to peace and to war. Statesmen, edu- 
cators, and industrialists agree that throughout the course of armament 
for defense and conscription, it is more important than ever that our 
schools should cultivate appreciation of our traditional freedoms, should 
train for peace as well as for war. There is no reason to believe that edu- 
cating for peace has undermined the morale of American youth, no more 
than to think it undermined the morale of British youth. In the New 
York schools emphasis in the teaching of peace has changed to ‘“‘Peace 
Preparedness,” the title of a new syllabus which contains the statement: 
“By furthering the idea of a just peace we can help prevent laying the 
foundation for a continuing series of wars.” 

Let us not fail to see clearly what we are facing. Educating for peace is 
not opposed to national defense or to national security. We still believe 
that war is futile and morally wrong, and we believe we are preparing 
as a measure of self-defense. The schools can do little about military pre- 
paredness; they can do much about moral preparedness. 
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ENGLISH AND PERSONALITY 


BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri 


In considering the elements of a pupil’s personality we realize that, in 
the first place, emotional responses are conditioned by environment, ex- 
perience, the social mores, and the physiological and psychological condi- 
tions of adolescence. His judgments, on the other hand, are based on facts 
and concepts which he has acquired—frequently these are woefully in- 
adequate and unrelated to his needs. 

The personality problems of youth are caused chiefly by conflicts be- 
tween emotion and judgment, between the knowledge of social dogma and 
the observation of actual social behavior, between cultural requirements 
and atavistic impulses. The problems vary from sexual problems at their 
own level, with the imminent problems of adult sexual behavior in court- 
ship and marriage, to the problems resulting from inferiority complexes 
and the feeling of insecurity. Furthermore, there are a host of perplexities 
arising from inconsistencies of the moral code. 

Toward the solving of these problems of youth, English can contribute 
through self-expression. First, creative writing can provide the satisfac- 
tions of having an audience, of objectifying emotions and ideas, of ful- 
filling the impulse to create. Again, in oral expression are found the same 
satisfactions in free discussions of reading, the sharing of book reviews, the 
interchange of opinion in debates, round tables, etc., on issues which are 
the source of controversy, perplexity, or conflict in the pupil’s life. 

Further, through creative literature, by way of vicarious experience, 
may be suggested solutions of intellectual problems which confront youth. 
In Seasoned Timber we see fixations on older people; in An American 
Tragedy, an unsanctioned sex experience. Literature also provides cathar- 
sis or emotional answers. Rabble in Arms shows triumph through physical 
hardship; The Barretts of Wimpole Street shows the triumph of idealized 
love. Creative literature also offers contrasting philosophies of life in 
“Dover Beach,” “Locksley Hall,” “Rabbi ben Ezra,” and “Song of My- 
self.” 

This all provides a challenge to the teacher. Guidance must be by 
agreement rather than precept. Accept the oversimplification of human 
relationships but lead on to the truer view; e.g., from Norman Douglas to 
Warwick Deeping to Dorothy Canfield et excelsior, from Eddie Guest to 
Longfellow to Robert Frost or E. A. Robinson. Lead from an unhealthful 
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to a legitimate self-identification; e.g., from ‘‘“Superman”’ or “Flash Gor- 
don” or “‘Tarzan” (through various stages) to Arrowsmith or Pasteur or 
Bridges’ Claudius. 


ADMINISTERING THE READING PROGRAM 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


J. M. MCCALLISTER 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


In the junior high school we recognize, first, that opportunity must be 
provided for all pupils to continue growth in reading; second, that 
growth in reading takes place in all classes in which reading is utilized as a 
means of study; and, third, that the activities of thought-getting and 
thought-expressing are a single, integrated process. It is important, final- 
ly, that every pupil learn to like to read independently and to select pur- 
posefully what he reads. 

What, in the first place, are the responsibilities of the teachers of con- 
tent subjects? In the junior high school the departmental organization 
places each teacher in a special reading area, with its special demands and 
techniques. The teachers need not give attention to reading as such, but 
they should analyze their materials of instruction and teach the appropri- 
ate techniques of reading. They must also provide for the range of indi- 
vidual differences among their pupils by a selection of reading material of 
varying difficulty and by a modification of their assignments according to 
the abilities of their pupils. Furthermore, the teachers of content sub- 
jects may teach the application of reading to thinking by, for example, 
encouraging the students of geography to think geographically, that is, in 
terms of relations between natural environment and human activities. 
Finally, the teachers should encourage their pupils to read independently. 

Second, what are the responsibilities of the English teachers? They are 
generally best equipped to be guides in reading because, by convention, it 
has largely been their task to administer reading programs and because 
they are as a group most familiar with pupils’ interests and best informed 
about language. In special classes or as part of the regular English work, 
they organize free-reading periods. Often the free-reading periods are or- 
ganized for the poor readers only, or they serve as a substitute in classes of 
poor readers for the regular English work. According to a better plan, all 
pupils are taught reading in an English course in which thought-getting 
and thought-expressing are integrated. 

Third, what are the responsibilities of special teachers of reading? 
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There are likely to be a few pupils so seriously retarded as to require 
special individual diagnosis and treatment which regular teachers seldom 
have time to give. The special teacher may also organize the testing pro- 
gram and interpret its results. If a supervisor, she may organize the read- 
ing program as a whole, enlist the co-operation of other teachers, help 
those who do not understand the program to find their place in it, aid in 
the necessary curriculum reorganization, and be in charge of the necessary 
research activities. 


THE UNIQUE PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ENGLISH INSTRUCTOR 


MARJORIE MITCHELL 
Cottey College, Nevada, Missouri 


In the private junior colleges, such as Cottey, English teachers plan 
their courses with the knowledge that more than half of their students will 
go on to other institutions. That the content of the courses manifests a 
great confusion of objectives and methods is natural, since, to date, al- 
most anybody’s opinion should be as good as another’s on what is sound 
preparation for English in the senior college. Some swear by grammar 
drill, and some believe in the exploitation of any creative spark; some feel 
that teaching the appreciation of fine literature is the sum of their calling, 
and others cling to a textbook. Finding the answer which best suits the 
needs of his students is an especial responsibility of the junior-college in- 
structor; and enjoying more than usual freedom in making his selection of 
the varied materials in his deep subject, English, is his great privilege. 

Junior colleges have flourished because the widespread demand for 
higher education could not be met, particularly since 1929, by the four- 
year colleges and universities. In the junior college one finds the most 
frank demand for a new type of education suitable to great numbers in 
our democracy. The instructor in this school has no right to imitate, for 
he is a pioneer and he must take individual risks. He needs initiative, 
courage, and alertness. 

Frequently, the junior-college instructor has an advantage in knowl- 
edge of student ability and background. To the kind of scientific esti- 
mates assembled in all colleges, he adds the benefit of a personal associa- 
tion which goes back into the high-school record and usually extends long 
past graduation. Hence the junior-college instructor’s opportunity and 
stimulus for wise, repeated counseling. Encouraging to sensitive teaching, 
too, are his circumstances of freedom from the demands of departmental- 
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ism—he may consider students for their present, rather than their future, 
academic values, and an emphasis upon the business of teaching rather 
than upon activity in research. For each instructor the lack of distracting 
temptation keeps the spotlight on the student. Finally, the teacher in a 
junior college quickly senses the brevity of his relation to students, for he 
cannot live in the state of postponement which the thought of four years 
ahead naturally induces. 

The teacher of English must prevent the fixing of a short-sighted view 
of the newly developing ‘‘terminal’’ courses in the junior college. ‘“Ter- 
minal” does not need to be synonymous with ‘“‘vocational,” as it is com- 
monly understood. Indeed, to be able to analyze another’s thoughts, to 
discriminate between truth and propaganda, quality and tawdriness, is to 
be partly armed for any battle we may fight. To teach a child merely to 
read or speak words is to give him a dangerous half-knowledge; to teach 
him to understand his own thoughts and those of others is to give him the 
greatest of educational gifts. Surely, the dangers raised by the tumult of 
“terminal” developments form a privilege of the junior-college English 
instructor; they are a tonic urgency to find a part in the reality of the new 
educational programs. 


APPLICATION OF THEORIES OF LANGUAGE 
AND UNDERSTANDING IN TEACHING 


I. A. RICHARDS 
Harvard University 


My first point is that no one theory of language and understanding will 
apply satisfactorily to our problems, as, let us say, a scientist may apply 
the theory of thermodynanics to digestion. The fact that today many 
people think there is some one outstanding theory of language is only 
evidence of widespread curiosity about language and meaning, for actual- 
ly I doubt that there is any better understanding of language than in the 
days of Aristotle. 

So what I am going to apply is not any one theory or doctrine, but 
rather this curiosity itself. Let us begin with the word true. Two years 
ago Arne Ness at Oslo published an article on ¢ruth in which he showed 
that in the common man’s use of the word all the meanings are implied 
which philosophers have built up for it. The point is that, taking up a 
book on the theory of truth, we may feel that we are entering upon strange 
and terrifying ground; but if we would give attention to the different 
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meanings we successfully say with the word true, we would find ourselves 
on familiar ground. If I am right, this example applies to all topics— 
psychology, ethics, and the rest. 

Let us partly examine two adjectives, like and different. Things may be 
like one another in more or fewer respects. Would two things which were 
like another in ail respects be two things? Aristotle thought only one. 
That is a point at which language breaks down openly: “‘it [or is it they?] 
wouldn’t be two but one.” This is a very simple word game, but in phi- 
losophy it would be dignified by the name “‘the identity of indiscernibles.”’ 





THE PROGRESS OF BASIC ENGLISH 


I. A. RICHARDS 
Harvard University 


In Basic English 850 words will do the work of 20,000. That is, the 850 
words will give the sense of all the others, though not the full values. Basic 
English serves three chief uses: (1) that of an international language, easy 
to learn; (2) that of an easy method by which to learn English senses and 
English structure; and (3) that of training those whose native tongue is 
English in use of full English. Thirty countries now teach Basic. It is 
used by international radio and for foreigners, small children, and older 
students who are retarded in English. 

Basic English came to be in the following manner: When C. K. Ogden 
and I were writing The Meaning of Meaning, we made maps of the full 
range of senses of many key words. In doing this, we saw that the same 
words kept coming into a great number of definitions, and we reasoned 
that possibly a form of English could be conceived with few enough words 
and a wide enough field of meaning for an international language. It 
would have to be good either for everyday living or for the use of experts; 
it would have to have simple and regular rules and at the same time be 
good English. 

Ten years of testing and analysis produced the system in its present 
form. The first question asked was: ‘In what ways will this word take the 
place of what other words?” Loss of color and feeling from full English 
was not important, for the objective was talking about things and feelings, 
not producing feelings and reactions. Verbs were restricted to those mean- 
ing essential actions, as, for example, in Basic, the meaning of immerse 
is expressed by put under. The nouns of Basic are only those few which, 
together with words giving essential relations, will stand for all the others, 
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as house very small or very great will stand for cottage or mansion. Every 
word in the system was put to the test of four questions: (1) May a clear 
account be given of the word in not more than ten other words (as guad- 
ruped equals four-legged animal)? (2) Is the word necessary for the sense, 
or, as /ady and gentlemen, is it chiefly important for the feeling? (3) Is 
the word necessary for the sense or is it important, like incarnadine, 
chiefly for its sound or color? (4) Is the word such a special one, like 
molecule, that it has little use for normal purposes? 

While the process of selection was going on, it became clear that witha 
limited list of words which were to do so much work, there would have to 
be some control of their changes in sense. Thus, when there is no clear 
connection between two senses of a word, Basic keeps only the one of 
more general value: as between bit of cake and a horse’s bit, only the first 
may be used in Basic. 

Here are a few suggestions on using Basic: In the first place, if it is 
bad English it is bad Basic. Second, one must use common sense in trans- 
lating. The Basic Dictionary defines the 7,500 commonest English words, 
but a literal, word-by-word, translation is as bad in Basic as anywhere 
else. To make good sense, the full sense of the English statement must be 
taken into account. For scientific writing, Basic gives an extra list of 100 
general words and separate lists of 50 words for different sciences. Special 
needs may call for additional words, as a treatise on history may require 
the word feudalism; if so, the additional words may be defined, in a foot- 


note, in Basic.* 


SPEECH TRAINING FOR THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


CLARENCE S. SIMON 
Northwestern University 


Literature is experience; the best experience of the past, held in a 
pleasing medium. This experience should be made to live for the student. 
Hence the student should be encouraged to use all possible sense channels 
in his re-experiencing of the content of literature. The teacher should ap- 
peal to all possible sense channels in his presentation of literature. 

The English teacher, therefore, needs sufficient speech training to make 
overt the knowledge and appreciation of literature which he has covertly. 
The teacher has gained an understanding of literature and an apprecia- 
tion of it during his training. Possession of this equipment by the teacher, 

* For fuller information on Basic, write to the Orthological Committee, Room 371, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, or 9 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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however, does not guarantee its projection to the student. Hence the need 
for speech training. 

In general, there are three areas of expression in which training is 
needed by the teacher—training which may be achieved in several ways. 
The simplest and easiest and most direct way, however, seems to be 
through the speech class. In the first place, the teacher needs a good voice 
quality, an attribute few of us possess in the absence of special training. 
We do not hear our own voices as they sound to others, and so have little 
knowledge of the effect of our voices on classes. Further, the strains of 
living and teaching make for harsh, inadequate, and distinctly displeasing 
voices. Again, the didactic habits of most teachers set up a certain type of 
voice which is poorly adapted to portraying the significance of literature. 

Beyond the rather mechanical factors of voice quality, melody, and 
rate, the teacher of literature should have training in emotional expres- 
siveness. Many of us tend to be overintellectual and hence too restricted 
in our expression. We are taught through our college and graduate work 
to inhibit vigorous expression of any kind. Subsequently we face our 
classes and present literature in a dull, cold, and decidedly uninteresting 
manner. This lack of emotional expression on the part of the teacher 
handicaps the student’s appreciation of the true content of literature as 
living experience. 


CREATIVE WRITING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
SUSANNE STINSON 
Roosevelt School of Michigan State Normal College 

The student body of Roosevelt School is not highly selected like that of 
the usual training school, but it is composed of children from the homes of 
factory workers, farmers, and tradesmen, as well as faculty children. We 
have encouraged the writing of poetry and imaginative prose both in units 
of the English classes and in special groups, such as clubs and those 
casually assembled for ‘“‘activity”’ hours. 

In the classes verse-writing follows the study of poetry, with an inclina- 
tion toward intensive techniques as opposed to the highly superficial style 
represented by the simple question: “‘What does this mean to you?” I 
believe the teacher of poetry may learn from the mathematics teacher, 
who trusts that when her students have done the work they will come 
through and like the subject. After we study the fundamentals, we under- 
take original verse-writing. One class began with a trip to the science 
garden, where they made notes on what they saw. The next day, in class, 
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the pupils attempted to put these notes in poetic form, while the teacher 
talked with them privately. Many pieces later came in voluntarily on 
entirely different themes—airplanes, the seasons, plowing, etc. 

The vitality of our creative work is manifest in the school publications. 
A ninth-grade class produced a simple booklet containing one or more 
typed pieces in verse from every member of the class. An activity-hour 
group collected and edited material from all the grades of the school which 
appeared in final form as our first volume of Adventures in Creative Ex- 
perience, containing verse, prose, music, and art work. Similar publica- 
tions were achieved in four successive years. 

In the verse written by people so young, the dominant notes are lyrical, 
vibrating with impressions made upon their souls by the world around 
them. As one boy observed, “‘the deep inner feelings of a person come out 
in original composition.”’ The imaginative powers of some may be fully as 
good as those of Hilda Conkling in her letter-poem “Hills,” where she 
says, ‘“The hills are like camels in a line,”’ but their powers have to be 
trained. I think about these pupils something like this: If you find some 
little satisfaction in the verse you write, the reward is there. Your rhymes 
may never be printed, but there is this: beauty has been added to your 
life in the writing. 


REMEDIAL READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


ANNEKAY THARP 
Memphis, Tennessee 


In the five Memphis high schools the remedial reading program is sys- 
tematically and extensively organized. That we needed a reading program 
is proved by scores made in a survey which showed that about 20 per cent 
of our tenth- and twelfth-grade students were below standard in com- 
prehension and that about 60 per cent of them were below standard in 
reading rate. 

In one high school experimental classes were organized of ninth-grade 
pupils whowere deficient in reading. First the eye movements of each child 
were photographed, the results of which investigation were later compared 
with photographs made at the end of the term and explained to the pupils. 

Teachers for the reading classes were expected to be especially sympa- 
thetic and understanding and to be capable of diagnosing the cause of 
their pupils’ reading deficiency, whether physical, mental, or cultural. 
The remedial teachers, then, were expected to work toward the following 
aims: sustained concentration, ability to use the fundamentals of accu- 
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rate and rapid silent reading, vocabulary and grammar, and experience in 
a quantity of desirable reading. 

The materials used in the experimental classes included sets of reading 
textbooks, such as Flying the Printways, English textbooks, dictionaries, 
magazines, and a library of nearly two hundred free-reading books. 
Weekly tests based upon such material as the Reader’s Digest supple- 
mented the textbook exercises. Records of the free reading were simply 
cards, easily filled out. Stories of adventure, sports, and animal life meant 
most to the boys; girls preferred career stories. Romances based upon the 
world’s cultural heritage, however, such as tales of Beowulf, were popular. 

In our experience results of the reading program, which later was ex- 
tended to the whole city school system, warrant its full support. A year 
suffices to raise the level of reading for many pupils from lower-grade 
books to stories like Tunis’ Jron Duke. For all ninth-grade remedial classes 
set up in September, 1938, the gain amounted to one year two months in 
comprehension and one year three months in rate. Responding by means 
of a questionnaire, teachers of other subjects than English said that they 
could definitely recognize a general improvement in reading, and study- 
hall teachers observed improved concentration. The pupils themselves 
testified to increased interest in reading, out of school as well as in their 
classes. And, finally, the present remedial reading classes of the tenth 
grade begin on the seventh-grade level instead of the fifth-grade level, as 
they did when the program was instituted. 

Whether remedial reading effects five years’ improvement for the 
bright child or five months’ for the undergifted, the fact that there is im- 
provement builds for the pupil a better learning world. If through this 
training 25 per cent of the enrolled students can find an adjustment to 
standards that will keep them in high school, the reading classes are essen- 
tial to democratic education. 


ORIGINAL WRITING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


ALICE LOMBARD VAIL 
Tucson, Arizona 


How shall we stimulate students to write creatively? Or how shall 
we enable them to write better than they do? 

First, I believe in preparation that stresses the fundamentals of speech 
and writing, mechanics and sentence structure. If students are well 
grounded in the fundamentals during the sophomore and junior years, 
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they are ready for creative writing in the twelfth grade. Of course, this 
training is not all play; but unless we wish to create a dislike for work, we 
must build up a favorable attitude toward it by showing that most de- 
veloping experiences are mixtures of pain and pleasure. A boy whose man- 
uscript was burned, frantically re-wrote it against a dead line and won a 
prize. No other honor will ever mean quite so much to him. 

A second essential is a vigorous interest in, and a love of, words. Every- 
one may become well acquainted, even friendly, with one new word a 
week. Reading well gives this love of words; above all, reading aloud 
what one writes will make one strive for the rippling melody of words. 

Another important direction is to require students to turn subject mat- 
ter over and over in their minds before writing. Next to thinking concen- 
tratedly about one’s subject comes the ability to observe closely the little 
things about us—the sound of rain, the individuality of lights. 

The teacher of creative writing works in a field of the richest experience. 
In Tucson I am fortunate in the romance and history of the city, as well 
as in the physical beauty of the Southwest. From my students I seek to 
draw out the vital, intimate experience. A boy who “had nothing to 
write’’ excelled in a story about the buck he refused to kill; a girl in the 
same predicament won a national first place on an essay about a friend, 
who happened to be Carl Sandburg. When students know the teacher is 
interested, much better work will result. Always criticism must find some- 
thing good, and this it can do without being soft. Sarcasm is destructive. 


CRITICISM BY DESCRIPTION 
MARK VAN DOREN 


Criticism proceeds through at least two phases—description and judg- 
ment. A work cannot be judged until it has been understood, any more 
than a man can; and understanding has not been achieved until descrip- 
tion is possible. The emphasis in the case of students had better be upon 
description—i.e., they should be encouraged to render the work being 
studied as precisely as possible in terms of its shape, its nature, its inten- 
tion, and the effect of all these things upon them. In the course of under- 
taking such an account of what they have read, they may fall in love with 
the literary object; and, indeed, unless they do so in some degree they will 
be unable to understand it. Hence, it may be difficult for them to proceed 
to judgment. But the difficulty must be encountered, just as the judg- 
ment must finally be given. Lacking either step, criticism is imperfect. 
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Without description, it will be prematurely moral—didactic—or mechani- 
cal. Without judgment, it may become sentimental. But the first of these 
is probably the less desirable. The recommendation therefore is that stu- 
dents be disciplined in the art of knowing exactly what is happening to 
them as they read and in perceiving the nature in its own terms of the 
thing read. 


ScHOOL NEWSPAPERS IN A WARRING WORLD 


JOANNA ZANDER 
Englewood High School, Chicago, Illinois 


In the current world-crisis our school newspapers can best serve the 
cause of civilization by pursuing a sane and reasonable course, not per- 
mitting themselves to be used as political implements, yet recognizing 
that the times are not normal. It is not the function of the school news- 
paper to review the war news or even to comment upon it except in so far 
as it may be helpful to supply the background history of countries in- 
volved in war. Well-written speeches based on the history, culture, and 
customs, particularly of the smaller and less widely known lands, may in- 
directly contribute much to the students’ understanding of current events. 

Although the war situation may be uppermost in the minds of our more 
thoughtful staff members, as producers of the school paper they should 
keep in mind the essential purposes for which it exists. At all times the 
newspaper should function as a stabilizer, reporting objectively and dis- 
passionately the news of the student’s immediate community and cham- 
pioning sanity, tolerance, and impartiality. 

In these days when democracy is under attack, the school newspaper 
can aid in the promotion and preservation of such principles as the right 
to work in a vocation of one’s own choosing, the right to express one’s self 
freely in the press, in public speech, and at the ballot box, the right to 
worship according to conscience, the right to read such newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books as one chooses, and the right to sing songs, see plays, and 
listen to radio programs from any source whatsoever. It can help in the 
analysis of propaganda and the avoidance of gullibility, on the one hand, 
and the spirit of complete cynicism on the other. 

The democratic principles should be illustrated also in the management 
of the school paper. The adviser, for example, should have responsibility 
for the guidance of the staff and for instilling in students a pride in good 
citizenship and a sense of responsibility to the community. Censorship 
from administrative officers should be avoided. Instead of daily com- 
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mands and prohibitions from the office there should be substituted a 
spirit of self-evaluation and of respect for the rights and opinions of others 
among the student editors themselves. Free critical discussion of each 
new issue of the newspaper by the student editors, as well as by the 
readers, should be encouraged. In this way it will be possible for the youth 
to develop democratic attitudes toward American institutions which 
should carry over into the community at large. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The Annual Business Meeting (of the individual members) adopted the 
following resolutions, which were proposed by a committee consisting of 
Lennox Grey, chairman; Angela Broening; Mabel Goddard; Alma Hamil- 
ton; Mark Neville; and Myra Paine: 


PART I 


TO GROUPS IN THE CHICAGO REGION 


We extend a vote of thanks to all those in the Chicago area who through 
their work and gracious hospitality have joined in making a highly suc- 
cessful meeting; to all the students, the teachers, and the guest speakers 
who symbolize the strength that lies in the local groups throughout the 
country. We wish to cite, among others: 

1. The local committee on arrangements, under the chairmanship of 

Harold Anderson 

. The officers and committees of the English clubs representing the 
schools, colleges, and the universities in the Chicago area, including 
the suburbs and the Indiana cities near by 

. The Illinois Association of Teachers of English 

Superintendent Johnson and his assistants 

. The librarians of the Chicago area 

. Dr. John A. Bartky and his assistants at the Chicago Teachers’ 
College 

. The hotel manager and employees 

. Representatives of publishers who by exhibiting their publications 
have enabled us to become acquainted with, and to compare, many 
books and teaching resources available for all phases of the English 
curriculum, and who, in addition, have made generous contribu- 
tions to the public notices of the present meeting 

g. The broadcasting companies, for their generous assignment of time 

on the air for Council activities 
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PART II 
TO THE OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


1. We vote appreciation to our retiring president, Dr. Cross, not only 
for his leadership and the excellence of the programs he has arranged at 
the general sessions (of which we shall have more to say in Part III) but 
also for the truly democratic spirit in which he has utilized the abilities of 
the entire executive committee in planning this program and in carrying 
out the business of the Council through the year. To each member of the 
executive committee we pay tribute for the manner in which the activities 
of the year have gone forward. 

2. We extend our thanks specifically to Robert Pooley, retiring first 
vice-president, for his work in co-ordinating committees, including his 
planning and conducting of a conference of committee chairmen at the 
start of the present meeting. This conference brought to light problems 
and committee activities not easily presented by correspondence. 

3. We express to Dr. Helene Hartley, the retiring second vice-presi- 
dent, our gratitude for her successful effort in providing section meetings 
for intimate small-group discussion of specific problems, in addition to 
large group meetings, thus giving a cross-section of philosophical and 
practical concerns in the teaching of English on every grade-level. This 
innovation might well be continued another year. 

4. It is a source of great pleasure to repeat our gratitude to W. W. 
Hatfield, who has furnished continuous strength to the Council not only 
in its executive activities and annual meetings but also in editorial leader- 
ship in the Journal. 


PART III 


1. To the committee chairmen, section leaders, and their committees, 
who bring to practical realization the ideas and policies of the Council, we 
express our appreciation—and especially for their reaffirmation of basic 
aims and problems of teachers of English through the year and in the 
present meeting. An examination of this work of committees during the 
year shows stress on a series of imperative needs, significantly related: 
—the need for arousing our pupils and citizens today to the demand for 

straight thinking and for markedly increased competence in the four- 

fold art of communication, in speaking, writing, listening, and reading. 

—for keeping faith with our ideal of a developing culture based on the 
contributions of centuries of human effort, recorded, kept alive, and 
extended in the world’s great literature. 
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—for insisting that we hold fast to fundamental concepts of the part which 
language and language skills play at all times in human survival and 
advancement; and that we use and develop the most enlightened meth- 
ods and courses of study, to advance, through the conscientious use of 
language, our ideal of individual integrity in our complex democratic 
society today. 

—for insisting, further, that since the spiritual defense of our democracy 
depends upon each generation’s rediscovery of the basic tenets recorded 
in the literature and institutions of this country, it is a major function 
of the teacher of English so to guide pupils in their literary experiences 
that the democratic spirit may not perish. 

—for stressing in this connection the need for all pupils to receive training 
in the method of intelligent free discussion, so as to participate effec- 
‘tively in civic and social situations. 

—for associating ourselves with other teaching groups and organizations 
in the study of common purposes, and by this means promote a com- 
mon understanding of the place and function of English in general 
education. 

—for pointing again to the fact that, since English is a vital source of re- 
creation as well as a tool of communication, every curriculum (whether 
technical, vocational, general, scientific, commercial, or academic) 
should stress the contributions of English not only as a vocational but 
as a cultural field of study. 

—for urging that specific training in the use of newspapers, magazines, 
radio scripts, and other contemporary materials for creating public 
opinion be included as a part of the reading program. 

—and for bringing forth such critical suggestions as the following: 
—that the National Council of Teachers of English might do well to 

establish a committee to canvass its membership for materials and 
activities now in use in the preservation of the democratic ideal, and 
that the findings of such a committee be reported to all professional 
publications. 

—that the National Council continue to report regarding teaching 
procedures, and should publish such reports in the English Journal 
and other professional periodicals. 

—that a general summary of the annual meetings be prepared as a gist 
of the proceedings and, re-written in suitably popular form, sub- 
mitted to general-educational magazines. 

—that the Council consider a far-reaching plan of publicity in the hope 

of creating in the minds of the general educators and school ad- 
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ministrators an awareness of the essential contribution of English to 
the vocational and avocational needs of every individual. 
—that frequent and different kinds of reviews, circulars, and articles 
concerning Council publications be published in general-educational 
magazines. 
—that free distribution of reprints of such articles at State Teachers’ 
Meetings, N.E.A., and A.S.S.A. be considered and carried out if 
feasible. 
—that publicity be given to the inadequacy of the book supply through- 
out the country and to the dangers of ignorance which this circum- 
stance entails. 
2. In the light of the foregoing considerations we resolve that the pro- 
gram of general meetings and group meetings here at Chicago, represent- 
ing the joint work of many members, admirably reflects in these troubled 
times the poise and the conviction of purpose which teachers must possess 
if they are to meet the great responsibility for fostering clear and honest 
communication among our people, and with other peoples, whether in 
daily talk, in correspondence, in the press, through radio and motion pic- 
ture, in magazines or books. 
We believe that this program, examined systematically, reveals a re- 
markable balance and “‘unity of completeness” in the following respects: 
—in the explicit quest for a strong, rounded educational program for a 
strong people 
—in the candor with which we examine our own deficiencies and attend to 
the criticisms of others 

—in the measured emphasis on problems in American English 

—in the inquiry into the use of a basic English for world-wide use 

—in an open-minded re-weighing of the ancient arts of grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic for intelligent reading and communication 

—in the stress on democratic tolerance and on the ideals for worthy peace 
which we are prepared to defend 

—in a concern for popular literature and folklore, as well as for the great 
imagination formulations of human life and ideals in the classics 

—in an explicit concern for children of all sorts: 
—at once for gifted children who may become leaders and for the great 

numbers who will be followers in the free democratic spirit 

—for immigrant children, as well as native children 
—for children in small schools as well as in large 

—in stress on a study of literature which employs the most recent findings 
of psychology and of social inquiry and which retains also the most 
humane aspects of the traditional disciplines 
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—in the attention to spoken language and literature as well as to written 

—in the emphasis on the creative roles of language and literature as well 
as the roles of transmitting the established culture 

—all these at every level, from the elementary school to the professional 

graduate school, through all major aspects from the vocational to the 

recreational. 

And we believe further that, along with this unity of comprehensiveness 
and with our comprehensive concern that we lose no opportunity to ad- 
vance the great social and scientific feature of the whole school program, 
the present meeting, as a whole, has displayed an admirable focal unity, 
bearing constantly on the long-developing distinctive role of the teacher 
of English as guide to the human values in literature and language, never 
losing sight of the special expertness that must be his if he is to make 
maximum practical contributions to social and individual needs today in 
a world where our most prized human values are under fire. 

3. We resolve finally that the ideals of common purpose and unity 
which run through the interpretations of policy in the foregoing expres- 
sions of appreciation be explicitly recognized as policies of the National 
Council, to be further emphasized and strengthened in committee reports 
and in future meetings, both national and regional, where the work of each 
year is summarized and symbolized. 
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